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HOLIDAY in june has a charm 

all its own. It is in the ‘‘ Rose 

Month’”’ that days are longest, 
and the freshness and bracing qualities 
of the young summer breezes make 
travelling pleasanter than in any other 
month of the year. 

For these reasons, perhaps, so many 
people let the fag end of the season take 
care of itself, and seek the rejuvenation 
that only clean air and sunshine can 
give. 

The ideal holiday is, I think, the one 
which offers the maximum of fresh air 
and change of diet, exercise and environ- 
ment. Nowhere within a_ night’s 
journey of London is more absofute 
change to be found than in Holland. 
Nowhere outside Japan do the people 
live the simple life more picturesquely 
and no country has a greater variety of 
charm or interest to offer the tired and 
town-fagged visitor. 

To attempt to ‘‘do the little old 
country ’’ 4 la Américaine is to take 
away merely a blurred, not to say cinema- 
tographic, impression ; the wisest plan is 
to study the land a bit at a time. And 
of all holiday grounds, the Isle of 
Walcheren presents the best field for 
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what I might term 
sonal culture. 

As a glance at the map will show, the 
Isle of Walcheren is the point of 
Holland nearest to England, and occu- 
pies a relative position on the mainland 
somewhat equivalent to that of our own 
Isle of Thanet. 

It covers about the same area as 
London, and is one mile larger in 
circumference than Jersey; but strictly 
speaking, Walcheren is an island no 
longer on account of the great dam that 
was constructed in the early seventies 
for the railroad from Flushing to the 
mainland. However, the artificial 
railway link has fortunately done little 
to impair its insular characteristics. A 
flippant colleague with whom I was 
working in Middelburg last week dis- 
covered Walcheren as ‘‘the island 
where there are no dam towns,’’—and 
in truth all the dam towns—Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Edam, Schiedam, etc.— 
would appear to be confined to the 
mainland. Walcheren boasts of none, 
its chief towns being :—Flushing, 
Middelburg, Domburg, West Kappelle, 
and Veere. Flushing is commercially 
the most important, and is interesting 
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for its shipbuilding and sea _ bathing 
facilities. As the chief port for Northern 
Europe and Great Britain, with all its 
maritime activities, it is in some ways 
too much like Chatham to serve the 
holiday maker in search of change. 

But within twelve minutes train ride 
we are in the middle town of the island 
—Middelburg—a brisk and _ typically 
clean place, which, despite its centuries 
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The silver steak of the canal that bisects 
the island, the golden sands of Dom- 
burg, that quaint and exclusive little 
watering place, the great cathedral of 
little Veere, and the level plains of 
emerald and sapphire pasture, sprinkled 
with red-roofed farmsteads, presents a 
vividly coloured ground plan. 

As the Campanile is to Venice, so 
‘Lange Jan”’ is to Middelburg. The 
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CAPE CARTS 


Carry Dutch children to their School Treat. 


of history and romance, its sieges, 
famines, and old-time prosperity, is one 
of the few Dutch towns that seem to 
possess a great future as well as a 
glorious past. 

The Middelburg Abbey stceple is the 
tallest. spire on the island. This land- 
mark, known as Lange Jan (Long John), 
is about half as tall again as_ the 
Monument, but much older. A climb up 
its three hundred steps, no small effort 
in this weather, is amply rewarded in 
the magnificent view of the whole island. 


largest of the forty bells in the tower 
are some eight feet tall, and broad in 
proportion, and were cast in the days 
when the founders knew the secret of 
mixing silver in plenty with the bronze. 
Each hour is heralded by a tuneful 
mazurka of five minutes’ duration, after 
which the big bells boom out the hour. 
Then welcome silence for a few minutes, 
when a contingent of smaller bells 
volunteer a few bars on their own 
account. At a quarter past the hour 
they break out again, re-inforced by 
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SUNDAY 


[Arthur Marshall, A.R.1.B.A., F.R.P.S 


MORNING, 


The good folk of Veere worship in the grand old Cathedral once used 
by Napoleon as a Hospital. 


their middle-sized brethren, and a cheer- 
ful little obligato is rendered. At half- 
past, the full force of the belfry performs 
a popular melody. The hour is then 
struck thirty minutes in advance, and 
thus the night is punctuated with music. 
But after a little while one begins to 


listen for their merry notes by day, and 

to be undisturbed by them at night. 
Beneath Lange Jan, on one side of the 

Abbey facing a large brick-paved court- 


yard, is the Abbey Hotel. A stay there 
is like a trip to the middle ages. To 
sit and smoke under the shadow of the 
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glorious old chestnuts, which in their 
young days sheltered pious monks; 
reconstructing from the solid stonework 
laid over eight hundred years ago the 
pomp and splendour of mighty affluence 
and sudden downfall, to realise that all 
this flourished and ceased before 1559 
when the Abbey was disbanded, is 
alone worth the journey. 

A threepenny ride on the steamer that 
plies between Flushing and Rotterdam, 
or an hour’s walk, takes us from Middel- 
burg to Veere on the opposite side of 
the island. Miss Clara Montalba was 
showing some of her sketches to Mr. 
Edwin Abbey, R.A., when he said: 
‘* You haven’t been to Veere? Then 
you haven’t been to Holland. Go back 
there by the next boat and you will 
never regret it.”’ 

Ever since Mr. Abbey’s pronounce- 
ment, artists have flocked to Veere till 
there scarcely remains a corner of the 
town that has not at some time borne 
the trail of the paint rag. 

In this little fishing village, where 
life’s peaceful routine is rarely disturbed 
by anything more seriously exciting 
than an occasional school tréat from the 
neighbouring villages, or the regular 
departure and return of the fleet, there 
is a room, taller, though not larger, 
than an average English drawing-room. 

This room, oak-panelled, and with a 
beautiful wooden ceiling, is in the Town 
Hall, and contains more real links with 
Holland’s strenuous past than any other 
place in the island. For some three or 
four centuries it has been the law court, 
but apparently the former warlike popu- 
lation of Veere has become so very law- 
abiding and peace-loving that the 
magistrate’s office is little more than a 
courtesy title. 

The old court has for some years 
served as a museum, though theJustice’s 
old oak bench and desk, black with age, 
are still in situ. Within easy reach of 
the arm of law still stands in a bracket 


a long birch rod. One’s thoughts 
swiftly turn to flagellation and the 
prompt punishment awarded to the 


evildoer coram populi, but the sugges- 
tion is not supported by facts, as it was 
customary for the justice not actually 
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to apply the rod to the prisoner person- 
ally, but to beat the air with it a number 
of times commensurate with the number 
of years’ or months’ imprisonment of the 
sentence. 

All the paraphernalia of the 16th and _ 
17th century police courts are repre- 
sented by various clumsy-looking hand- 
cuffs, wooden police rattles (recalling old 
London and Dickens), and _ torture 
devices combining poor craftsmanship 
and low cunning, mute testimony of 
man’s inhumanity to man. A great 
mansion on the quay, and many other 
relics of the Scotch colony formerly 
engaged in the wool trade, are among 
the most fascinating parts of the 
beautiful little ‘‘ dead city.’’ An idea of 
its former greatness is afforded by the 
huge church. It towers up above every 
other building on the island, and its 
magnificent form can be seen looming 
grey-blue against the skyline from 
almost any view point within walking 
distance. Napoleon used the church as 
a hospital, and inside little remains to- 
day of its former glories save white and 
naked columns, the forlorn loneliness of 
which is accentuated by the bats and 
swallows, and two or three workmen 
engaged in the well-nigh endless task 
of restoration. The Town Hall js won- 
drously beautiful, and on its facade are 
well-preserved, life-sized statues of the 
Lords of Veere and their ladies. Within 
may be seen autograph letters sent to 
former burgomasters from Queen Eliza- 
beth, James I. of Scotland, Mary 
Queen of Scots, William the Silent, and 
a host of others that make one feel that 
Veere is not a page torn from history 
but a veritable chapter. 

A golden goblet of rather laboured 
design, kept in a modern fireproof safe, 
was given to the town 357 years ago by 
Maximilian of Burgundy. The well- 
known American millionaire who offered 
£48,000 for the cup last summer put the 
citizens in a ferment of indignation from 
which they are only slowly recovering. 

A slender wood and brick tower 
the inevitable carrillon, and 
offers an exquisite view of the fertile 


below-sea-level plains, stretching away 
to the west. 


carries 
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It is difficult to realize that this most 
picturesque little hamlet was in Crom- 
well’s time a port and a city of power 
and wealth. In its little old Town Hall 
is an oil painting, of greater historic 
than artistic value, which with little re- 
gard for aerial perspective depicts the 
one-time fleet of Veere. 


) 


~ 
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teems with interest. The people are in- 
variably frank and honest, and scrupu- 
lously careful, not to say exacting. They 
approach the Scotch temperament more 
closely than any other. A homeland 
that has been bought at such a heavy 


cost, a nation with a_ never-ending 
struggle against the sea, is bound 
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SATURDAY EVENING 


When the Fishing Fleet returns to the Haven, Veere, Holland. 


From it is seen that the quiet, demure 
little haven once boasted :—41 big North 
Sea ships, 45 coast fishing boats, 8 
smaller fishing boats, 4 boats for carry- 
ing fish to Dort, 5 Scotch merchantmen 
under the general command of Captain 
Gillespie, of Kirkaldy, and 3 men-of-war. 
In 1651 the personel of the fleet consisted 
of 1,268 sailors and 210 boys. 

The Island, so circumscribed at first 
glance, begins to broaden in interest 
with each hour spent upon it. What 
appeared to be a limited holiday ground 
soon becomes a wide field, inviting study 
and research. Each of the little tewns 


to bear the impress of its struggles. 

The first and most practical questions 
that present themse.ves to the reader 
who may be tempted to view for himself 
the picturesque quaintness of the land I 
have endeavoured to describe, are the all 
important ones of ways and means. So 
far as England is concerned, there is 
only one way, and that the shortest, via 
Queenboro’ and Flushing. The three 
new mail boats which have just been 
built in Glasgow for this service, are 
veritable floating palaces. They are the 
largest and finest cross-channel boats, 
and their twin screws have practically 











eliminated vibration, that most fruitful 
source of mal de mer. 

Holland cannot be accurately des- 
cribed as cheap for the holiday maker, 
but neither is it expensive. It may 
fairly be estimated as moderate. One 
can spend a week-end or a month there, 
and include all travelling expenses for 
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sailed barges were smoothly gliding 
along the narrow waterways between the 
buttercup fields. The North Sea, that a 
few days previously was one boiling 
grey mass of angry water, was now a 
placid lake of azure and_ turquoise, 
fading into opalescent pinks and pur- 
ples, reflecting without a ripple, save 
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LITTLE 


DUTCH 
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LASSES 


On a Holiday in the picturesque town of Middelburg, Holland. 


about as much as it would cost to spend 
the same time at the average English 
seaside resort. There are, however, all 
the educative and exhilarating effects of 
foreign travel to add to the credit side 
of the account. 

From June to September there is 
always plenty of amusement to be found, 
but now is the ideal time for a 
Last week, owing to a belated spring, 
the hawthorn was just opening, and 
chubby red-faced children were decking 
themselves with its bloom. Girls in 
ultramarine linen were milking the cows, 
and all the brightly coloured implements 
of the farms were set against the fresh 
vivid greens of the new foliage. Red 


visit. 


that made by our boat, the sunset and 
the old harbour, and all the towers of 
the town. And yet by the next morning, 
after one night’s sleep in a comfortable 
bed, an hour’s train ride across Kent, 
there were British eggs and bacon, and 
Fleet Street! It’s always such a short 
cut from the sublime -to the ridiculous. 

Few men have studied the pictorial 
possibilities of Holland more intimately 
than Mr. Arthur Marshall. The success 
which has followed his studies of Dutch 
life and landscape has been conspicu- 
ous wherever they have been exhibited. 

Few people think of going abroad now- 
a-days without the almost inevitable 
camera, and as Holland offers the most 
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fertile field for even the least skilful 
** snapshotter,’’ it may be fitting to con- 
clude this article with a few notes on a 
master of the art (which photography has 
long since proved its claims to be) and 
his methods. 

Mr. Arthur Marshall is an associate of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
the various edifices in brick and stone 
and marble that distinguish the old lace 
making city of Nottingham give ample 
testimony to his skill as a master- 
builder. Like so many of ouf leading 
professional men, he lives in a delightful 
old-world village» grows roses, and col- 
lects and writes about old oak. But 
although he has only handled a camera 
for eight years, he has evolved, by sane 
reasoning and temperament, a style of 
his own, which already enlists a small 
army of imitators. 

It may be that Mr. Marshall’s early 
training as an architect and draughts- 
man has given him not only an eye for 
the (pictorial) main chance, but one that 
is as accurate as a T square. 

I have seen him expose hundreds of 
films without a stand, and have never 
known him to render a single line aslant 
that should be vertical. He never fumbles 
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with his exposure or development, and 
scarcely ever spoils a negative or print. 
His thumb hovers round the trigger of 
his reflex like a hawk over its prey, till 
the very instant he has got the effect 
and composition he is after. 

In the recent one-man show of his 
work, which the Royal Photographic 
Society organised in London, the 72 
pictures presented almost every phase of 
mood, subject and treatment. There 
were genre compositions, landscapes, 
still life, portraits, and Whistlerian 
effects—everything, in fact, within the 
range of the camera. 

He is entirely self-taught, and has 
always been content to work on his own 
lines, and without following any school 
or men. Within six months of owning 
his first camera he was exhibiting his 
pictures, and he has been exhibiting ever 
since. Mr. Marshall was invited by the 
Dutch Government to photograph Zee- 
land, and the results of this excursion 
will shortly be published in book form. 
The enterprising Hollanders recently 
organized an exhibition of Marshall’s 
work at the Hague, when he was person- 
ally congratulated by the Queenand other 
members of the Royal Family and Court. 


THE BEGGAR'S APOLOGY. 


(After the Arabic of Hariri.) 
By D. H. W. 

Ever ply deceit, 
If a chance you meet; 

For the most of men are but robbers reaving. 
So then turn the mill 
Of disguise until 

You have ground therefrom a substantial having. 
Of the birds the king 
To the earth to bring 

Always try, but fear not to miss achieving. 
Seek the richest fruit, 
But with any root 

Be content to stay for a time your craving. 
Ever steel your heart 
To misfortune’s smart, 

Never sorrow’s pain with a groan relieving. 
rhe vicissitudes 
And the fickle moods 

Of our life excuse our most strange behaving. 
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THE STORM CONQUEROR. 
A Tale from the North Sea Shores. 
By THE COUNT DE SOISSONS. 


CONCLUSION. 


URT was going home to Quiet 
Island. The Sailors’ Reefs 
were already covered with mist. 

The dusk was coming down, and Kurt, 
wishing to know how far yet he 
had to sail, glanced from time to 
time behind him. At last he could not 
see the Sailors’ Reefs any longer, but 
his attention was drawn to a boat that 
seemed to be following him. 

It surprised him. Puzzled, he rose 
and looked more carefully—the boat 
was coming towards him; his heart 
throbbed more than usual, although he 
did not know why. 

Suddenly he noticed that the boat was 
leaning over to one side, that its sail 
was torn, and the mast broken. He 
grew pale as he suddenly realised that 
it was his boat, and at its helm was 


sitting quietly the stranger whom he- 


had met at the Sailors’ Reefs. 

When the boats were near each other 
Melf shouted to Kurt: 

‘““Well? I have done well, have I 
not? The boat was caught by the 
rocks; I pushed it, and the wave 
righted it. Splendid boat! Although 
disabled it sails better than yours.’’ 

Kurt could hardly believe that he was 
not dreaming, but he was so glad that 
instead of asking questions he thanked 
Melf, and assured him of his gratitude. 

Both boats sailed side by side towards 
the Quiet Island. 

a ~ + * 

The same evening Melf, Kurt, and his 
beautiful wife Elke, were sitting in a 
large room, the walls of which were 
ornamented with Dutch tiles and pewter 
vases and plates. 

An oil lamp lighted up the pale com- 
plexion, auburn hair and big grey eyes 
of the young and beautiful woman, her 
fair-haired husband and the 


shaggy 
head of their guest. 


They were cele- 


brating the miraculous rescue of the 
boat. 

After that first meeting Melf became 
Kurt’s friend, and was a constant guest 
in his house. 

Kurt thought that he was the most 
skilful seaman, while Elke believed that 
nobody could be more witty and more 
amusing—and both were very glad to 
see him in their house. 

Soon Melf introduced his friend Yerk 
there, who was welcomed by Elke, but 
Kurt disliked the newcomer, of whom 
he at once became jealous, the only 
passion that was able to kindle a fire in 
his veins. But Kurt did what Elke 
wished, and she welcomed the new 
guest. She, with her beauty, her 
smiles, her bright eyes, and golden hair, 
brightened up the interior of the house, 
and her constant serenity was in contrast 
with the gloomy nature of the island. 
It seemed that with her a morsel of a 
brighter sphere was introduced into the 
savage northern country, and the pale 
sky with the colourless landscape en- 
hanced the brightness of her hair and 


the transparent fairness of her face. 
* * * * 





It was already dusk when Yerk was 
nearing his house; the sea was quiet 
and it was cold, a thick fog covering 
everything. 

Yerk was lying motionless in the boat 
at the stern, he was cold and gloomy. 
He was returning from the Quiet 
Island, and had made up his mind not 
to go there any more. He gnashed his 
teeth when he thought of Kurt, who 
would not leave his wife even for a 
moment. 

Of what use were Elke’s enticing 
smiles and promising glances? Every 
day he returned discouraged by a new 
disappointment, and would vent his 
wrath by mentally swearing at Kurt. 

When he entered the house he found 
Melf there warming himself at the fire- 
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place. Yerk did not greet him; he sat 
at the bench and stretched his legs to- 
wards the fire. Melf looked at him 
askance and said: 

‘* From the Quiet Island? ’’ and when 
Yerk did not answer he asked: 

‘* What is Kurt doing? ”’ 


‘“As always, he watches his wife - 


like a chained dog,’’ answered Yerk 
gloomily. 

‘* He is right,’’ said Melf, ‘‘ if I had 
a wife I would not leave her for a 
moment, and would bark at anygne who 
would come near her.’”’ 

‘“If you had a wife?’’ said Yerk 
with a malicious smile, and then added 
contemptuously : 

‘* It would be necessary to ask the 
devil’s help to find a woman who would 
care for you. 

There was a moment of silence, then 
Yerk said: 

‘It is the last time I go to the 
Quiet island—I shan’t put my foot 
there again. I have enough of 
such fishing.’’ 

‘‘Has Kurt put to sea to-day?”’ 
asked Melf. 

‘* He went out with me as usual.’”’ 

‘* Suppose I tell you that Kurt will 
not be back till to-morrow morning, 
would you not return to the Quiet 
Island? ’’ asked Melf. 

Yerk turned to him with astonishment 
and said: 

‘* Kurt will be back as usual in two 
or three hours.’’ 

‘* But suppose I will ensure his not 
returning until the morning? ’’ asked 
Melf, looking steadily at Yerk. 

‘* T don’t know how you could,’’ said 
Yerk impatiently. 

Melf rose, folded his arms on his 
breast, and looking at Yerk, said: 

‘In about half an hour the coast 
light will be extinguished. As the night 
is very dark Kurt will be on the sea like 
a blind man led to a great field and left 
there. He will not be able to find his 
way before morning.”’ 

Yerk rose from the bench as if moved 
by a spring, but after a while he sat 
down again and said: 

‘* How is it possible to quench the 
* light? Rakmer watches it,’’ 


CONQUEROR. 


‘* One can do anything one wishes,’’ 
answered Melf. ‘‘ I have given back to 
Kurt his boat, which he deemed lost; 
to-day I shall put out the light. It’s 
my concern. As for you do not waste 


your time, return to the Quiet Island.”’. 


Yerk rose quickly, went out, and 
jumped into his boat. 

A few minutes later another boat 
glided over the water towards the main- 
land, and stopped in a small bay. Melf 
stepped out from that boat and went 
towards the lighthouse. In front of him 
lay stretched out the land that seemed 
lost in the darkness of the night, only 
a black space over which shone the 
light. 

Melf plunged info the darkness, and 
went quietly towards the little house 
nestling at the foot of the lighthouse 
tower. There was a faint light in the 
window. 

Lizbeth had not retired yet. 

He knocked at the door and she soon 
appeared on the threshold. She was 
surprised at such a late call, but having 
recognised Melf she welcomed him joy- 
fully, in the meanwhile peering intently 
into the darkness anxious to see if 
Melf’s friend had come with him to 
spend an evening in the lighthouse as 
formerly. Having noticed, however, 
that Melf was alone she dropped her 
eyes filled with tears. 

“*Are you alone?’’ she asked, to 
make sure that she was not deceived by 
the darkness. 

** You are asking after Yerk? He is 
fishing; you know that he cannot live 
without fighting the winds. What news 
here—your uncle is with the light? ”’ 

‘** As usual, of course. Are you go- 
ing to see him? ”’ 

‘* For a moment or two,’ 
Melf. 

‘* 1 know your ‘moments’ . . . when 
you play at dice you forget about time 
and everything else. I shall not wait, 
I shall leave the door open for you.”’ 

- And she added with a sad voice in 
which there still vibrated disappoint- 
ment : 

** Good-night ! ”’ 

** Good-night ! ’’ 


’ 


answered 


answered Melf, and 


rushed up the dark stairs, 
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When he entered the lantern of the 
lighthouse he was so dazzled by the 
light that in the first moment he could 
not see Rakmer sitting on a small bench 
and staring at the cut glass basket of 
the lantern. 

But Rakmer, recognising Melf, wel- 
comed him heartily. 

** How are you, friend? How glad I 
am to see you! So good of you to come ! 
The nights seem to me to be endless, 
and it would be jolly to have a game! 
What do you say to that? ’”’ 

‘* Yes, we shall have a game; I am 
sure I shall win to-night.’’ 

‘** You know you can’t win much from 
me, for besides a few things I brought 
from my wanderings and that light, I 
have nothing.’”’ 


‘* Precisely; I have a fancy to play ~ 
) ) pia) 


to-night for the light,’’ answered Melf 
stretching his arm in the direction of 
the lantern. 

**You are joking, my dear boy!”’ 
said Rakmer, and rose to get the dice. 

Melf followed him and said : 

‘** Let us agree at first. If I lose I 
shall give you this knife, if I win then 
I shall not take your light, but I will 
put it out.’? Saying this, he took out 
from under his coat a knife with a 
carved handle, in a scabbard made of a 
serpent’s skin. 

Rakmer took the knife, and pointing 
at the handle in a shape of horse’s hoof 
said : 

““What a strange knife. From 
whom do you have it?’’ 

‘From my father. A horse’s hoof 
was his chosen emblem, although he 
never went on horseback, but spent the 
whole of his life in a boat. Well, what 
do you say about the lantern? ”’ 

**Do you know that that light has 
stood here for a hundred and fifty years, 
and during that hundred and fifty years 
the sun and the lantern have succeeded 
each other every day and night. The 
setting sun says good-bye to the lighted 
lantern, and the rising sun welcomes it 
always. Thus I think will be to the end 
of the world.”’ 

“* We shall see !’’ said Melf, and they 
sat down on the floor to commence their 
game. 
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The light shone over the two men 
bent over the tinkling dice, paying no 
heed to the shrieking of the birds that 
dashed their wings against the glass 
panes; they heard but the rattling 
of the dice in the cup; they saw 
but the dots on the dice rolling over 
the floor. 

Rakmer gained an advantage over his 
adversary and hoped he would win. He 
was sitting with stretched legs, his back 
against the wall on which stood the 
lantern, his arms crossed over his 
breast, his lips tightened, his eyes 
burning; he was waiting for the last 
three throws which Melf had to make 
to finish the game. 

In the first throw he made eighteen 
points—at which Rakmer shivered and 
bent his head lower over the dice. 

Melf for the second time threw 
eighteen, and Rakmer almost flung 
himself on the bewitched dice, but when 
for the third time Melf threw eighteen 
he rose, stretched himself up, and 
looked at Melf defiantly as if wishing 
him to explain that extraordinary good 
luck. 

Melf rose also, and said smiling as 
usual : 

‘* Well, I shall take that which I have 
won.”’ 

‘What have you won?’ asked 
Rakmer. 

‘The light of your house.’’ And 
having said this he went towards the 
stair leading up the lantern. 

Rakmer said sneeringly : 

‘* Very well, take the light to the 
Little Island.”’ 

But when Melf put his foot on the 
first step Rakmer added, with apparent 
indifference : 

‘* Let it be! Don’t go there, for you 
might extinguish the light!’’ And he 
seized him by his hand. 

Melf resisted, and only then did Rak- 
mer think that his adversary might be 
in earnest and wished to destroy the 
lantern. 

He seized Melf by the shoulders to 
pull him down from the stairs, while 
Melf took him round the waist. 

Twined together, they swayed on the 
first step, but soon Melf dragged his 
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adversary to the top of the stairs near 
the lantern. 

Here the struggle began in earnest. 

They barred the light, and suddenly 
two gigantic shadows fell on the sea. 
Then they both fell to the floor, twined 
like two venomous snakes. 

They jumped to their feet again, and 
whilst struggling they pushed open the 
door conducting to the gallery. 

Melf pressing Rakmer’s throat with 
one hand and encircling his waist with 
his other arm pushed him out on 
the balcony and _ pressed him to 
the railing. 

Rakmer understood the danger, for 
he grasped the iron railing with desper- 
ate strength. 

Then the supreme struggle began— 
beyond that railing was death. 

At last Melf dragged Rakmer’s hands 
from the railing which he was clutching 
with his whole might, and pushed him 
over the edge. The body turned a 
sommersault in the air and disappeared 
in the darkness, falling down into the 
dark abyss of night, into the roaring sea 
at the foot of the lighthouse. 

Melf bent over, but could see nothing 
except the dark space. 

Presently he entered the lantern, and, 
having opened the glass basket, he blew 
out the lamps. 

And suddenly the light that illumined 
the waste of water disappeared; dark- 
ness embraced everything. 

The birds that had been darting 
around the light became bewildered by 
its disappearance, while the boats on 
the sea losing their only guide stopped 
and became the prey of wind and dark- 
ness. . . 

* * * * 

The spring was coming; the days 
grew longer; occasionally the sun 
pierced the clouds, but the high winds 
raised the sea and prevented fishing. 

But when the weather improved, 
fishermen put out to sea in order to 
make up for lost time. 

They worked day and night, return- 
ing with rich reward. 

On one of the lovely spring days a 
boat left the Quiet Island. Melf, Kurt, 
his wife and Yerk were going to fish 
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towards the evening with the intention 
of staying out the whole night. 

The sun was setting behind featacr- 
like clouds that resembled illuminated 
vapour issuing from an invisible vol- 
cano. Under the red canopy of the sky 
lay an orange sea, greenish here and 
there, greyish near the horizon. 

The air was fragrant with sea water, 
which, after a long winter, assumed the 
bright colour and transparency of a 
warmer climate. A light breeze ruffled 
the surface, over which glided the boat, 
leaving behind her the reflection of her 
white sails. 

The lovely weather and fresh air in- 
creased the fishermen’s animation; they 
anticipated an abundant catch, and 
rejoiced at the coming summer. The 
winter, and everything which had 
happened during it, disappeared from 
their thoughts, and the important 
events, such as the extinction of the 
light and Rakmer’s death (who, it was 
said, because of shame that he let the 
light out threw himself in the sea), were 
already forgotten. 

At the bow of the boat were sitting 
Yerk and Elke, quite near each other 
so as to be able to speak in whispers 
and exchange glances. At the helm 
Melf and Kurt were lying at the bottom 
of the boat, covered with the smoke of 
their pipes. 

They were talking about fish, the 
wind, the coming summer, and from 
time to time one or the other would lift 
his head and look either at the sails or 
at the islands that could be seen dotting 
the horizon. 

The boat was nearing one of these 
islands, when Kurt said to Melf : 

‘*T had a strange dream to-night.”’ 

‘* What did you dream of?” asked 
Melf indifferently. 

** I dreamed that I was walking along 
the shore and I found a young seagull. 
I caught it and went on further when J 
noticed in the water, near the shore, a 
beautiful young girl sitting on the 
waves and rocked by them. The bird 
was chirping piteously, therefore I gave 
it to the girl with the injunction that 
she should take good care of it. But 


hardly had I given the bird to the girl 
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when a big billow came and submerged 
her. The seagull emerged and was 
swimming on the water when a big 
black seal came and swallowed it.”’ 

The boat was now near a small, 
sandy, deserted island on which the 
fishermen were accustomed to land to 
free their nets from weed, and a wave 
returning from the shore struck the bow 
of the boat, when Kurt turned to Melf 
and asked : 

‘* What means such a dream? ’”’ 

Melf looked at Kurt, smiled, and 
answered after a while: 

‘* It’s very simple; the young sea- 
gull is your hapiness which you found 
with Elke; the girl rocked by the waves 
is Elke . vacillating and uncertain, 
as every woman, and the black seal 

‘What means the black seal? ’’ in- 
terrupted Kurt impatiently. 

‘* The seal? ’’ continued Melf smiling. 
‘* Look! he has swallowed your matri- 
monial happiness.’’ And saying this he 
pointed at the water that reflected Yerk, 
who being covered by the sail drew 
nearer Elke, put his arm round her 
waist, and the water reflected them in 
that position. 

At that moment the boat carried by 
the wave struck the shore of the island. 
The shock woke up Kurt, who jumped 
to his feet and threw himself on Yerk 
with a hoarse cry like that of a wild 
beast. Elke shrieking with fear leaped 
aside like a bird scared from its nest, 
while Yerk extended his arms to ward 
off Kurt’s attack, who with distorted 
face and bloodshot eyes rushed upon 
him. 

Then began a struggle for life or 
death, like that between two animals 
who fight in the desert for a female. 

They struck madly at each other; 
they clinched and falling rolled over and 
over on the deck, dashing against masts 
and bulwarks, and each trying to 
strangle the other. 

Each was striving frantically to force 
the other into the water, when suddenly 
an oar flashed over their heads like 
lightning and fell on Kurt’s head; 
instantly his arms dropped and his body 
became inert. Yerk did not see, did not 
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feel that foul blow, for he was pressing 
Kurt’s throat hard and straining himself 
to the utmost to strangle his adversary. 

At last he noticed the staring eyes 
and widely-opened mouth; he became 
conscious that the body beneath 
him was lifeless, and he let it drop into 
the sea. 

The water splashed as the body dis- 
appeared, but a moment later, when the 
wave rolled further, it could be seen 
lying on the sand. 

Everything became quiet on the boat. 

Elke stood motionless, like a statue 
with golden hair, with scarlet lips that 
contrasted with her pale face. . . she 
looked like a vampire. 

Yerk gazed about him with fiery eyes 
as if searching for his foe, while Melf, 
leaning on his oar, smiled and said after 
a while: 

‘* Such is the fate of husbands who 
have beautiful wives.’’ 

. * * . 

Kurt was buried from his house on 
the Quiet Island. 

Four fishermen carried the coffin on 
their shoulders, followed by the weeping 
women; they walked slowly, chanting 
a mournful dirge. 

The procession passed on to the shore 
where were waiting men, women, and 
children with their boats. 

The fishermen who carried the coffin 
lowered it to the ground, and the lamen- 
tation burst out afresh. 

Then a very old man came forward 
and striking the coffin with his stick 
cried : 

‘* Death to the murderer !’”’ 

And every one present struck the 
coffin with his fist and cried : 

‘* Death to the murderer !’”’ 

First the manly voices of the fisher- 
men, who were ready to avenge the 
murdered man, spoke these sinister 
words. 

Then followed the women, and their 
lamenting voices flew over the waters 
carried by the wind like the shrieking 
of frightened seagulls. 

At last even the children’s voices 
uttered the doom, the words falling 
with strange effect in the sweet, child- 
ish tones, 
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** Vengeance ! Vengeance!’’ _re- 
sounded on that desert shore above 
the roaring of the sea. 

At last the coffin was placed in the 
largest boat and some fishermen and 
women bore it company. 

They shook out the sail, the wind 
seized it, and thus Kurt was borne to 
his last resting-place. 

The ,boat was followed not only by 
the gaze of the fisher-folk gathered on 
the shore, but also by a pair of eyes 
from behind a sandy bluff. ‘ 

On that lonely waste wandered a 
woman accompanied only by her 
shadow seen on the white sand. 

She wandered without aim, her golden 
hair uncared for now, her eyes gazing 
at the boat disappearing in the distance. 

* * * * 

It was midnight when two boats 
neared the Little Island. In each of 
them were several men, silent, concen- 
trated, gloomy. 

When the boat came to the shore 
they landed and proceeding slowly and 
in silence came to Yerk’s house, which 
they surrounded, and there arose the 
cry : 

‘* Death to the murderer! ”’ 

Then loud knocking was heard, and 
when it was not answered it was fol- 
lowed by the crash of a breaking door, 
and the crowd of men rushed in. 

The struggle was short; Melf and 
Yerk could not resist so many and soon 
the same men were moving towards the 
shore, dragging after them the two 
prisoners. 

Yerk was thrown into one boat, Melf 
into the other, and presently the crafts 
started off, gliding swiftly over the 
waters. Soon Yerk, who was lying at 
the bottom of the boat surrounded by 
silent men watching over him like a 
pack of rapacious wolves, recognised 
the lighthouse. This sight revived old 
memories in him. 

He remembered when he was a child, 
running on the shores of the Little 
Island and his mother singing to him, 
the ghost of his father appearing in the 
house, and then the years of his youth 
spent on the sea. 

He recollected the times when the sea 


and sky were the whole world to him, 
when storms were his only pleasure, the 
sun and the moon his only companions ; 
then he was free from sorrows, inde- 
pendent, paying tribute to the sea only, 
the might of which he alone feared. 

Then he recalled the meeting with 
Melf and everything that happened 
afterwards. Poor Lizbeth, whom he 
had deserted, Rakmer’s death, Elke, 
then the mortal fight with Kurt. 

From his childhood he knew that he 
was as a slave sold to the sea, and he 
wished to die as his forefathers died, 
like a true son of the sea, amidst the 
storm, the roar of the billows and whist- 
ling of the wind, after a fierce fight with 
the elements. 

But now he was being treated like a 
dead fish which is thrown into the sea 
so that it may not poison the earth. . . 

There was a movement in the boat; 
the men came near him; he understood 
what they were going to do, and sud- 
denly there flashed through his mind a 
prayer which his mother had taught him 
when he was a child, a prayer to 
Providence to take care of men on sea 
and land. He longed to recite it and 
to end his life with a thought of God, 
of his mother, but it was in vain. He 
could not remember the holy words, and 
with his mind struggling for the one 
holy memory of his life, he found him- 
self sinking in the vast abyss hearing 
over him the ominous cry : 

‘** Vengeance ! ”’ 

** Vengeance !’’ resounded from the 
other boat from which Melf also was 
thrown into the water. 

The dark figures of men stood in the 
boats gazing.at the surface of the water 
on which they could see the expanding 
circles of tiny waves. 

Then they spread the sails and 
steered their boats towards the land. 

But hardly had they got under way 
when they heard a hoarse laugh and 
noticed on the pale background of the 
sky a boat with spread sails. 

It was Yerk’s boat; at its helm stood 
Melf and beside him was sitting Verk. 

Since that time the fishermen would 
often meet Yerk’s boat, with two men 
at its helm, gliding swiftly on the sea. 
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PORTION OF STAINED GLASS IN 


LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL. 
INCOLN’S INN CHAPEL was 
L erected between 1618 and 1623. 


It is generally supposed that it 
was designed by Inigo Jones; but the 
evidence is not very strong. Che 
Records of the Honourable Society tell 
that a Mr. ‘‘Inditho Jones’’ was 
requested to submit a design; and a 
hundred and thirty years after the 
Chapel was built Vertue named Inigo 
Jones as the architect on his well-known 
engraving. It has been supposed by 
some that the Chapel was built on the 
site, and contained portions, of an older 
building; but Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
expressly states that he laid the first 
stone; and the Records of the Inn show 
clearly that the older Chapel was still 
standing when the present building was 
completed, for the Benchers just after 
the consecration, in 1623, applied to the 
Archbishop for a _ faculty for _ its 
demolition, pending the reception of 
which it was to be locked up. The 
architecture of the Chapel is of a plain 
and nondescript character, and it has 
already undergone several changes, the 
most notable of which were the removal 
of the vases which crowned the but- 
tresses in the last century, and the 


enlargement of the building in our own 
time. 

The most striking feature of the 
Chapel is its elevation on an open crypt, 
which some have thought to be a 
survival or modification of the under- 
Chapel, which was at one time not 
infrequent, and of which an example is 
afforded by St. Etheldreda’s Church in 
Ely Place hard by. 

Another well-known church is that of 
St. Botolph’s, which stands on the site 
of an ancient entrance to the City. It 
was built by a Bishop of London in 680, 
and called in consequence Bishopsgate. 
The old church escaped the fire of 1666, 
but the existing edifice was erected in 
1728. It contains a monumental tablet 
to’ Sir Paul Pindar, Knight, ‘* His 
Majesty’s Ambassador to the Turkish 
Emperor, A.D. 1614, and nine years’ 
resident. Faithful in negotiations, 
foreign and domestic ; eminent for piety, 
charity, loyalty, and prudence.”’ 

Whilst the long and glorious reign of 
Queen Victoria will ever be marked by 
the deep and wide development of the 
vast empire that is bringing out the dark 
places of the earth into the light of an 
advancing civilisation, so, too, the 
home-life of our Sovereign, with all its 
associations of affection and devotion, 
will reflect a long and lasting lustre 
upon the Victorian age; and well might 
it be said that in Whippingham, the 
parish within the borders of which 
Queen Victoria made her island home, 
cluster undying mementoes of a 
monarch’s love and regard for her 
family and her people. 

For the past half century, in the little 
church of St. Mildred, just without the 
gates of Osborne’s wide demesne, the 
royal and the rural worshippers have 
joined in homage to the King of kings, 
and within its God’s-acre both prince 
and peasant “‘ sleep the sleep that knows 
no waking.” 

Nor is it of the present that 
22! 


only 
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Whippingham can claim attention, for 
its history finds record in the Doomsday- 
book; whilst the church, which stood 
on the site of the present sacred edifice, 
was founded by Fitz-Osborne in the 
year the Conqueror invaded cur shores. 

The name of Whippingham, however, 
is less associated with the Palace of 
Osborne than with the church and little 


hamlet that contain so many evidences 
of the late Queen’s love and affection 
for the living and the dead. The sacred 
fane, that was built to the plans of the 
late Prince Albert, will long form a 
fitting memorial of the cultured and 
amiable Consort of a Sovereign whose life 
was shadowed almost ere its noon. Over 
the main entrance of the church a stone 
bears record that, ‘‘ Originally dedicated 
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in the twelfth century to Mildred, a 
Saxon Princess, it was designed by 
Albert, Prince Consort, and rebuilt by 
Queen Victoria, in conjunction with him, 
in the year of our Lord MDCCCLXI.”’ 

Its architecture is of the Transition 
Norman order, of a style which gives 
it a remarkable, though pleasing, 
appearance. In connection with its 





completion there is one sad fact asso- 
ciated, viz., that upon the very date 
fixed for the opening dedication ser- 
vices, the Prince Consort, who took so 
devoted an interest in both its design 
and construction, passed away amidst 
a nation’s sorrow; and upon that 14th 
of December, the bells of the stately 
little tower that should have rung out 
peals of joy for the opening ceremony, 
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sounded, instead, the tolling of the 
passing knell for a spirit which had 
winged its flight. 

Nowhere could a more fitting place 
be found for a memorial to the good 
Prince than within the walls reared under 
his own guidance; and on the chancel 
arch of the royal pew Queen Victoria 


raised a beautiful monument, which bears 
in letters of gold the following inscrip- 
t10n :— 

To THE BELOVED MEMoRY 

OF 

Francis ALBERT CHARLES AUGUSTUS 

EMMANUEL PRINCE ConsorT, 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE DECEMBER 14TH, 

1861, IN HIS 43RD YEAR. 


‘* Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life.”’ 

This monument is placed in the 
church, erected under his direction, by 
his broken-hearted and devoted widow, 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Nor is it only to a loved husband that 
the late Queen has reared a tribute of 

we 





affection, for to the amiable Princess 
Alice, the Duke of Albany, the two little 
Princes of the late Frederick the Noble 
and our Princess Royal, monuments have 
also been raised. 

The memorial which was erected in 
fond remembrance of the devoted 
daughter who nursed her dying father 
with unwearying care until the flicker- 
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‘* Beneath those rugged elms, that yew 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
tree’s shade, 


Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe 


Where heaves the turf in many a has broke; 
mouldering heap, How jocund did they drive their team 
Each in his narrow cell for ever:laid, afield ! 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet How bowed the woods beneath their 


sleep. sturdy. stroke !”’ 
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ing flame of life’s lamp had for ever 
died out, and who, years after, took the 
kiss of death from her diphtheria- 
stricken boy, bears the following 
lines :— 

To THE DEAR MEMORY 

OF 
AticE Maup Mary, 
PRINCESS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 

IREBAND, GRAND DUCHESS OF HESSE, 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE, IN HER 36TH 


YEAR, ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF HER 
BELOVED FATHER’S DEATH, 
DECEMBER 14TH, 19732. 





se Me 
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entrace to the royal pew bears record 
thus :— 
To THE Lovinc MEMORY 
OF 
LrEopOLD GEORGE DuNCAN ALBERT, 
DuKE OF ALBANY, PRINCE OF SAXE- 
CoBURG AND GOTHA, 
WHO DIED AT CANNES IN HIS THIRTY-FIRST 
YEAR, ON MARCH 28TH, 1884. 
‘ All souls are Thine; we must not say 
That they are dead who pass away.”’ 
This monument is placed by his sorrow- 
ing mother, QUEEN VICTORIA. A.D. 1886. 
Yet another memorial was erected to 


THE CHURCH OF BURNHAM ‘eaten naples BIRTHPLACE. 


** Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.”’ 
This monument is placed by her sorrow- 
ing mother, QUEEN VICTORIA, 

To the Duke of Albany, the young 
Prince whose life, devoted to the sciences, 
was so early and suddenly closed, the 
monument over the interior of the 


the memory of Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg, who went forth to fight, not only 
the weapon of the savage, but the 
deadlier foe that lurked within the 


malarial wilds of Western Africa, and 
whose sleep of death is hallowed within 
the walls where he led his royal bride 
to the altar, 
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Gray’s Elegy, written in Stoke Poges 
churchyard, is one of the most exquisite 
poems in the English language. The 
death of the poet’s aunt, Mary Antro- 
bus, occurred in 1749, and was a severe 
trial to the sister who had so long loved 
her and been associated with her in 
business in the little Buckingham 
village. Gray returned to Stoke, to 
console his mother, and finished then 
and there his ‘‘Elegy.’’ He sent it to 
Horace Walpole, who was delighted 
with it, and showed it to his large circle 
of friends. Gray resided at West End 
in the parish, which is situated four 
miles from Windsor. In March, 1753, 
the poet lost the mother to whom he 
was deeply indebted, and whom he so 
fondly loved. On her tomb he speaks 
of her as ‘‘ the careful tender mother of 
many children, one of whom alone had 
the misfortune to survive her.’’ Gray 
died in 1771 and was buried by his own 
desire (expressed in his will) by the side 
of his mother, in the churchyard which 
his genius had immortalised. ‘‘ Had 
Gray written nothing but his ‘ Elegy,’ ’’ 
said Byron, “‘ high as he stands, I am 
sure that he would not stand higher. 
It is the corner-stone of his glory.’’ 
General Wolfe, the night before the 
glorious victory of Quebec, said of it 
to his fellow-soldiers, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I 
would rather be the author of that 
poem than take Quebec.’’ Its popu- 


larity has never waned, and it will 
surely live as long as the language it 
adorns. 

When the church of Burnham Thorpe, 
in Norfolk, fell into decay towards the 
end of the last century, it was felt that. 
the restoration was a matter of national, 
as well as of local, interest. With this 
end in view, a meeting was held at Marl- 
borough House, presided over by the 
Prince of Wales, when a committee was 
formed, with the Duke of Edinburgh for 
chairman, and_ subscriptions were 
received amounting to over £2,000. The 
rector, the Rev, J. Lister Knight, him- 
self guaranteed an additional £1,000. 

The restorations were carried out with 
much care and judgment under the 
supervision of Sir Arthur Bloomfield, 
A.R.A., the architect; and our illus- 
tration of the church will be welcomed 
by all whocare for the fame of England’s 
great naval hero. It was at the rectory 
of Burnham Thorpe that Horatio Nelson 
was born in 1758, his father being 
rector of the parish. The church is a 
very fine example of 15th century archi- 
tecture. Between the years 1791-93, 
however, the south aisle and south 
arcade were destroyed, the old roof and 
screen were taken away, and an ugly 
gallery was put up. It was to repair 
this mischief, perpretrated a hundred 
years ago, that the restoration, now so 
happily accomplished, was undertaken. 


A TRINITY. By Arthur F. Dickens. 


Those splendid jewels 0’ constancy— 
Her eyes—on me bestow 

My night, my day, my life and all 
Of Paradise I know. 

O meeter theme was never sung 

In rondel or ballade, 

For joy is mirrored sweetly 

In the eves of Adelaide ! 


That lilting light o’ melody— 
Her laugh—forever seems 

Like angel-gladness borne along 
On glancing, sun-lit streams. 

No sweeter sound was ever heard, 
Nor dulcet music played, 

For bells of love are ringing 


In the laugh of Adelaide. 


That steadfast light o’ purity— 

Her soul—is e’er to me 

The shining of a saving love 

Across a weary sea. 

And when the last great parting comes 
I shall not feel afraid, 

For nought my soul can sever 

From the soul of Adelaide. 





THE COOING OF DOVES. 


By G. H. STEVENSON. 


‘* Aimons donc, aimons donc, de l’heure 
fugitive. 
Hatons nous, jouissons! 
L’homme n’a point de port, le temps n'a 
point de rive; 
Il coule et nous passons!”’ 
COO THE FIRST. 

T all happened in a little suburb not 

I far from Paris—in fact, between 
Charenton and the Bridge of Auster- 
litz. 

They were sitting under the mirabelle- 
tree in her grandmother’s garden. She 
had one hand full of its tiny yellow 
plums. He had his head in her lap and 
one by one she dropped her plums into 
his open mouth. It was an undignified 
position; but, between ourselves, reader, 
is there aught of dignity in the cooing 
of doves? 

She was small and not pretty; but 
that is unimportant, ‘since, according to 
a proverb of her country, it is the ugly 
women who make the great passions. 

He was small, too, with a face like 
a pasty cherub’s; by trade a carver in 
the workshop of a Parisian goldsmith. 
** Louis.”’ 

** Say, then, my darling.”’ 
‘*T am going away.”’ 
‘Going away?” he 
Never! ”’ 

She laid her finger on his lips. 

‘** If you will only be quiet and listen, 
I will tell you.”’ 

He maintained a moody silence. 
She, playing with his hand, began : 

‘** Don’t you see, my friend, it is this 
way. To marry we need more money, 
is it not so? You—you are doing all 
your possible. But I—I could do better. 
How, you ask? Patience, and I will 
tell you. In our Lycée there will soon 
be a post vacant for an English pro- 
fessor. I know well the English—how 
to read and to write it; but I cannot 
speak it, for that one must live in 
England. However, I speak of it to M. 
le Directeur. I show him my _ work. 


echoed, 


He was charmed. ‘If only you could 
speak!’ he said. ‘ But, Monsieur,’ I 
exclaim, ‘if only you will give me the 
situation I will go now to England 
during the holidays, and when I come 
back at their end I will speak quite well 
the language, I promise.” And so we 
arranged it.”’ 

** And? ’”’ 

**And I go.” 

‘**T shall die.”’ 

She laughed and pinched his hand. 

‘*Chut! my dear, not when you are 
so fat. And remember, mon ami, al 
that it means.”’ 

** What does it mean? ”’ 

** Everything!’’ she said 
hanging her head. 

‘“You mean,’’ he began eagerly, 
‘* that we shall not have to wait, that 
we shall marry , 

** But yes—when I come back! Now 
do you object? ”’ 

‘* Little tyrant!’’ 

‘* And when do you go?” he asked 
presently. 

** Friday,’’ she said timidly. 

‘** Friday! Mon Dieu, it is the day 
after to-morrow. It is too soon. I will 
not permit it. To have arranged all . 
this without my knowing a word, it is 
—it is—duplicity, Louise! ’’ 

‘“‘ Duplicity is a woman’s wisdom, 
Louis,’’ she said, running her fingers 
through his hair. ‘‘ Listen to me like 
a good boy. It is to a sister of the 
English lady’s at Madame Vincent that 
I am going. She will be very kind to 
me, she says. I assure you, it will not 
be bad—and it is not long, for two 
months only. Two months, Louis, only 
think. I shall be back! ”’ 

He refused to be comforted. 

“* 1 shall go mad.”’ 

** Bah, you will write to me instead— 
long, long letters.’’ 

‘* Everyday,”’ he agreed eagerly. 

‘*No, no, that costs too much. 
Twice a week, it is sufficient.”’ 

‘* And you, you will write to me?’”’ 


softly, 
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‘* But yes, twice a week also.” 

‘“And you will tell me all 
passes?”’ 

‘* Si, si—and you the same with me? ”’ 

‘* And you will not fall in love with 
anyone over there? ’’ 

‘* But, Louis ’”_ reproachfully. 

‘* And when you come back, we are 
marrjed? ”” 

She whispered the answer so close to 
his ear, only the wind caught it. 

‘*Come, my children,’’ called 
grandmother from the house 
‘* dinner is served.”’ 

They went in, his arm around her 
waist. The old woman waited for them 
in the door-stead, a homely figure in her 
white camisole, her stuff skirt and 
goffered cap. 

She beamed benevolently upon all 
their absurdities ; ‘‘ For after all one is 
only once young,’’ she would say with 
a sigh. 

‘“Has she told you?” she asked 
Louis, as Louise disengaged his arm 
and ran in. 

‘Yes, it is horrible! ”’ 

‘* It will be a good thing for Louise. 
She will make more money.”’ 

‘*And we shall marry,”’ 
Louis. 

‘Ah, you young people, you think 
always of marrjage. The time of love 
is sweet, happy. But marriage, it 
brings troubles, my boy.’’ 

‘* We shall share them together,’’ he 
said bravely. ‘‘I shall always protect 
her and she will always love me.”’ 

She did not laugh at his enthusiasm. 
She was looking beyond him to the 
garden and the swaying trees; and her 
eyes grew moist. 

‘* After all,’? she said, turning into 
the house, ‘‘ life is short. It is well to 
be happy while one can.”’ 

‘‘We shall always be happy, Louis 
and I,’’ said her granddaughter; and as 


that 





the 
door, 


added 


she spoke her eyes met his. Life for 
these two foolish lovers gleamed 
radiantly,. 


And Madame la Grand’mére, who had 
loved, and wed, and borne chidren, and 
was standing now on the brink of the 
everlasting silence, seeing the look, 
sighed again, sighed deeply. 
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COO THE SECOND. 

‘* Ou, Louis, Louis, it has been so 
jong, so long! You know not how 
content I am to see you!” 

They were standing outside a con- 
signe at the Gare de St. Lazare. He 
had her hands in both his. The excite- 
ment of this meeting made him look 
pastier than ever. She was white, too, 
and trembling. 

‘*And you have been so kind,’’ she 
went on, the tears starting to her eyes. 
‘* Wicked one that you are, you wrote 
every day—such letters, so long, so 
tender! Ah, Louis,’’ in a whisper, ‘‘ I 
could not have lived without them.’’ 

He kissed her fiercely on both cheeks 
—without restraint. 

** My children, my children,’’ said la 
Grand’mére bustling forward. It was 
la Grand’mére who called a cab, who 
superintended the lifting thereupon of 
her granddaughter’s modest baggage, 
who did her best to advocate les con- 
venances. For those love-sick children 
of hers Paris itself seemed to hold 
nothing except their two selves, hand 
in hand, palpitating with passion. 

At the Gare du Nord Louis had to 
leave them to go back to his work. 

“* Only until to-night this time,’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘ It is not long. Au revoir, 
my friend.’’ 

‘It must not be long,’’ he said with 
meaning. ‘‘I faint for you, Louise.’’ 

They arranged it that evening in the 
garden under the mirabelle tree. The 
leaves were turning and the air was chill, 
but what matter? They were happy. 

‘“ Ah, and I have learnt to speak so 
well the English, Louis. To-morrow I 
go to see M. le Directeur. I will tell 
him, ‘ Monsieur, I am now qualified for 
the post of English Professeur, which 
you will now give me, which you will 
give me with all the greater pleasure 
when I tell you I am going to be 
married.’ He will be so surprised, so 
pleased, M. le Directeur. Do you 
know what he will say, my Louis? He 
will say : ‘Mademoiselle——’ ”’ 

““ Louise, Louise, you madden me 


with those shining eyes! ”’ 


** Chut ! listen to what M. le Directeur 
will say.” 











** To the devil with M. le Directeur ! 
It is to what you say I will listen.’’ 

*‘It will take three weeks for my 
preparations,’’ she warned him with 
mock seriousness. 

‘*Mon Dieu! 
want you to-morrow, I 

‘* My friend, you are unreasonable ! 
There is my wedding dress, my 
trousseau, our house. At the very least 
it will take three weeks, and that—for 
me—is short, you know.”’ 

** Next week,”’ he pleaded, ‘‘ say next 
week.”’ 

But she shook her head firmly. 

‘* But I want you so much, Louise.’’ 

‘** Bah! It will soon be that you have 
too much of me. Come to supper.’’ 

Later on they said good-night to one 
another at the garden gate. La 
Grand’mére stood on the door-steps for 
propriety’s sake and looked at the stars. 
It was long since she had bidden le 
Grand’pére good-night at- that same 
gate; yet she smiled to herself, glad to 
be growing old. Somewhere perhaps 
behind the stars they. might soon meet. 

‘*“It is a promise, Louise? You will 
not go back? You will not tell me to- 
morrow, ‘ There is my trousseau, my 
wedding dress, my house—they will not 
take three weeks but four, perhaps six, 
seven—you know? ”’ 

** You are cruel, Louis. 
capricious.”’ 

** Then—good-night.’’ 

‘*Grand’mére, do you see something 
in the stars that you watch them so 
seriously?’’ said Louise a moment 
later, laying a quivering hand on the 
old woman’s arm. 

‘‘Heaven, my _ child,’’ said la 
Grand’mére, then added hastily, ‘‘ But, 
Louise, you are crying! ”’ 

‘“* I am too happy, too happy,’’ sobbed 
the new-fledged Professeur of English. 


That is too long. I 


” 





I am not 


‘* Ah, the little bride, did she not look 
pretty? And M. le Mari—how proudly 
he carried himself, how devoted! 
Madame la Grand’mére, too,- was she 
not quite a great lady in her silk dress? 
And the lace on her corsage, my friends, 
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not 


Have 


real Valenciennes ! 
noticed it?’’ 

Thus and thus chattered the gossips 
the night of the wedding. 

Far away in a quaint garden, where 
a river ripples at the foot and beyond 
the river fir-trees rear skywards their 
feathery heads, Louis and Louise were 
wandering in the moonlight. 

It was a poetical retreat; around them 
the living silence of great woods at 
night-fall, the vague rustle of leaves, the 
faint murmur of the river-song, the long 
sigh of the wind. 

** Louis,”’ she whispered, ‘‘look at 
the stars.” 

‘* What of them, ma belle? ”’ 


you 


‘“‘Are they not beautiful? La 
Grand’mére, she thinks heaven lies 
there.’’ 


“And you?” 

‘* For me,’’ she said softly, ‘‘ Heaven 
is here.”’ 

** You dearest of Pagans.”’ 


COO THE THIRD. 


‘*“ WILL it last?’’ queried Mesdames 
Chardain, Brideaux, and Dubray. 


‘““It is beautiful,’’ said Madame 
Dubray. 
‘“‘TIt is  absurd,’’ said Madame 
Chardain. 
‘*Is is impossible,’’ said Madame 
Brideaux. 


They were discussing the married life 
of their common friend, Louise Jacob 
née Cresson. 

Louise and Louis had been married 
six months. After their week’s solitude 
in the country, they had returned to the 
village, to a tiny apartement in the 
Rue des Acacias, 

You climbed three flights of stairs to 
this apartement, which consisted of two 
bed-rooms, a salle-A-manger, and the 
kitchen. The kitchen, a veritable cup- 
board, was the pride of the establish- 
ment. 

‘*Is it not perfect?’’ Louise would 
exclaim excitedly when taking her 
guests round on inspection. ‘‘ Look at 
the saucepans, my dear little saucepans; 
and the stove, my good stove—and 
see ’’ darting to the window, ‘‘ my 
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little bird from Brazil—cheep, cheep, 
cheep, petit oiseau! ” 

Ah, yes, they were happy days! They 
had their troubles naturally—what days 
have not? Even in the haunts of 
turtle-doves the rain must patter on the 
leaves sometimes. There were the diffi- 
culties with the servant—Louis would 
insist on keeping a bonne 4 tout faire. 

‘“Ah! what a creature!” Louise 
would say afterwards. ‘‘ She defied me 
in my own house. Because I could not 
go with her to the Midnight Mass she 
hissed in my face! Then she left us. 
The poor Louis himself rose in the 
morning to light the stove. He is so 
good, my dear Louis! He cooks like 
a cordon bleu and sweeps—yes, ma 
chére,l repeat it, he sweeps the salon 
better than I! ”’ 

It was one very sad day in February 
that they had their first quarrel. Louis 
had come in from the Lycée, near Vin- 
cennes, tired and cold. Louis was late. 
His caress was hurried and abstracted. 

‘** Ma fille,’’ he began, as he doffed 
his coat preparatory to frying the beef- 
steak, ‘‘I have seen the loveliest of 
women 2% 

An ominous cessation in the clattering 
of plates did not warn him. 

‘* Simply a superb creature—eyes like 
a gazelle, the stature or a—mille 
tonneres! what is the matter? ”’ 

Louise with her head on the table, 
sobbed hysterically. 

** Louise, chérie, what is it? 
you a headache? ”’ 

** Oh, faithless, perfidious,’’ gasped 
Louise. 

“Heavens! What do you mean? 
What have I done? ’’ shouted Louis. 

‘““That woman, that creature!’’ 
sobbed Louise. : 

Louis wheeled round and stared at her 
in momentary bewilderment. 

** Louise,” he said at last reproach- 
fully, ‘‘ you are jealous! ’’ 

Why relate further particulars? Is 
it not sufficient to say that the beef- 
steak, though burnt during the explana- 
tion, tasted better than any other beef- 
steak Louis had ever cooked; that they 
ate it, or rather Louise did, in a very 
undignified attitude on her husband’s 
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knee, and that both declared that, even 
if they were two of the most foolish, they 
were also two of the happiest, people in 
the world. 

As February had seen the darkest day 
in their lives, so the coming April saw. 
the brightest. 

It was evening, one of those gentle, 
Spring-like evenings that breathe a new 
birth over the old world. Louise was 
having her Easter holidays. All day 
she had been sewing at the open 
window of their salon, which overlooked 
the acacia trees. When she heard her 
husband’s step upon the stairs, she hid 
her work and waited. 

He prepared the dinner and they ate 
it merrily as usual; but afterwards 
Louise grew thoughtful. At last she 
took him to their bedroom, where from 
its window they could see the Eiffel 
Tower rising above Paris. Leading 
him there she made a pretence of playing 
with the curtain. 

‘* Louis,’’ shyly at 
something to tell you.”’ 

‘** Dis donc ’chérie.”’ 

She grew red and pointed to the 
Tower; ‘‘ See the tricolour lights—are 
they not pretty?” 

He turned his head. 

‘* IT wonder,”’ then said Louise softly, 
whether it will be a girl or a boy?”’ 
Louis wheeled round. 

‘*Ma femme!’’ he said—and_ took 
her in his arms. 


last, ‘‘I have 


ae 


COO THE FOURTH AND—— 

‘* ARE you so very sorry, mon ami? ”’ 

It was a thin little finger she laid 
against his cheek and that he took 
between his lips. 

‘* Dis—mon ami? ”’ 

‘* My angel—sorry? So long as I 
have you, so long as you are still with 
me”? 

She gave a quick sob, but her eyes 
were shining. His words, if they 
bruised the mother’s heart, healed that 
of the mistress. 

It was finished—the hope of months, 
the secret these two had cherished in 
their best hours. It was finished; and 


to see his wife fretting still over the 
inevitable, to find her as he often did, 
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weeping over the empty garments that 
were to have swathed warm baby limbs, 
irked Louis. His was a little nature; 
his love for Louise the one sublime thing 
in it, at once the sublimest and the most 
selfish. 

‘* Put them away, chérie. Think no 
more of it, you and I. Let me hear you 
sing again. You vex me when you are 
so sad and dull.”’ 

So she put them away—the tiny 
clothes from which the daintiest had 
been taken for a shroud—in the bottom 
drawer of the Norman chest in the salon 
with sprigs of lavender; and locked it 
and a secret chamber of her heart as 
well; and sang again about the house 
the old ballads of her childhood— 
‘*Trempes ton pains dans ta sauce, 
Marie,’’—and the like; sang them as 
sweetly as ever, though her voice broke 
sometimes. Downstairs the barber’s 
wife crooned the same songs over a 
baby’s cradle. 

**C’est bien!’’ thought Louis. ‘‘ It 
is very well. One cannot always 
remember, so much the better! ’”’ 

They had their pleasures and diffi- 
culties that winter pretty evenly mingled 
like other people in their position. 
Louis quarrelled with his patron; and 
Louise for three weeks worked cheer- 
fully for both. 

“*Chut!’’ she would say when he 
upbraided himself, ‘‘ what folly you talk, 
Louis! I tell you I am strong—see,”’ 
and she would stretch herself out, 
‘* besides,”’ with eyes that grew moist, 
““ you do not know the pleasure, mon 
Louis, the pleasure because I do this 
for you.”’ 

She had said she was strong ; but with 
the Spring came a great weariness. 

‘** 1 cannot help it,’’ she said piteously 
to la Grand’mére, to whom she had 
gone in her growing trouble, ‘‘ 1 cannot 
understand it—always, always I am so 
tired. It is not that my pupils are bad 
girls. They are bad, yes, but good also. 
And they love me, poor girls. But yet 
they tire me, they take away my 
strength. Yesterday I returned so 
tired, so tired. I mount the stairs a 
little quickly for M. le Barbier tells me, 
Louis is already there, and suddenly 


comes a pain in my chest—my breath 
goes—it was like death! Grand’mére, 
what can it be?”’ 

La Grand’mére’s face grew grave. 

** Have you told Louis, ma fille ?”’ 

‘“*“Ah, no, no. And you too, 
Grand’mére,”’ laying a finger on her 
lips, ‘* you must not tell him.”’ 

** But a 

‘*Grand’mére, I entreat you. He 
loves me so, the poor boy, it would be 
such a grief, such an anxiety for him. 
You must keep my secret— promise me, 
Grand’ mére.”’ 

A week or two later they went to 
Paris. ‘‘ It is la Grand’mére, Louis,”’ 
Louise explained. ‘‘ She wishes to visit 
one of her old friends and she is too old 
to go alone. But I shall not be long 
from you, mon ami, not long.”’ 

‘Time is always long without you, 
chérie.”’ 

The friend was a fiction. From the 
Gare du Nord the two women made 
their way to M. , Specialist in 
Diseases of the Heart. In the great 
doctor’s salle d’attente they waited 
two hours not altogether unobserved of 
the waiting, melancholy crowd. As 
they passed through it after their inter- 
view, one of two girls pulled the other’s 
sleeve : 

‘*Tiens, Marguerite, how the old 
lady cries! ”’ 

There was a church close to the 
doctor’s house, and they turned into it. 
Louise was white to the lips, but she 
laid steady hands on her grandmother's 
shoulder. 

‘** Grand’mére, courage! ”’ 

Then the old woman’s grief burst 
forth uncontrollably; the church was 
not empty, but what matter? For these 
two at that moment, time, and place, 
and people were dreams, death the one 
reality. 

‘*Ah, my girl, my girl, my little 
Louise! It is cruel, it is cruel! ”’ 

So she sobbed in her anguish as she 
clung to her grandchild’s arm and shook 
her with the force of her own emotion. 

‘*Grand’mére, be calm—for God’s 
sake.’’ 

‘* For God’s sake!’’ The old woman 
turned to the altar as she spoke and 
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menanced it with her fist: ‘‘ For God’s 
Child, I hate God, I hate Him. 
He has taken my husband, He has taken 
my son, and now He takes you!”’ 

‘* Grand’mére, Grand’mére, be calm, 
I entreat you. See, they observe us.”’ 

Near them, and screened from the 
view of those in the body of the church, 
was a’ little chapel containing an image 
of the Virgin. It was here Louise led 
her, here that they knelt down, here that 
the grandmother sobbed herstlf into 
calmness and—for she was very pious, 
la Grand’mére—into fearsome conscious- 
ness of some awful blasphemy and dread 
of Priests and purgatory commingled. 

Here, too, Louise—Louise Marie, the 
daughter of the Virgin—prayed: ‘‘ Not 
for my sake, sweet Mary, Mother of 
Sorrows—not for my sake but for this 


sake! 





old woman’s and for his—for his % 
‘“*Come, Grand’mére,’’ she said 
gently. 


The old woman got up, lit her candle, 
made her humble reverence. Louise 
bent no knees, lit no candle—‘‘ for she 
was a woman and she has not helped 
me.’’ Alas, poor Louise Marie, forsaken 
daughter of the Virgin! 

‘** You will not tell Louis, my Louis? ” 
said Louise as they parted at the corner 
of the street. 

The sky was very blue above them; 
the leaves of the acacias tenderly green; 
they rustled in the soft Spring breeze. 

‘* You must not tell him, Grand’mére. 
I could not bear it if I had to see him 
suffer.”’ 

La Grand’mére shook her head and 
hobbled off without a word. 

They were very gay that night in the 
Jacob’s apartement. Jeanette, the little 
cousin was there, and after dinner they 
sat round the table singing songs. 

‘“But you are not singing, Louise, 
chérie. Why do you not sing ?”’ 

After that she sang more gaily than 
the others: ‘‘Frou-frou, Frou-frou, au 
bruit de ses jupons.”’ 
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** Louise, chérie, tell love 
me?’’ 

Jeannette had gone, and they were 
standing in the window. 

And for the first time she answered 
him with a sob. 


me you 





AND LAST. 

It came suddenly, as the doctor had 
warned her. 

She had not been well all morning, so 
la Grand’mére had come over from her 
little cottage on the outskirts of the 
village to prepare the dejeuner. Louis 
was at home, too, for in the afternoon 
they were all to have gone to the village 
féte. 

La Grand’mére stood at the stove 
stirring the potage. She did not see the 
spasm of pain that contorted her 
granddaughter’s face. 

** Louis—Maman! ”’ 

Louis wheeled round. 

** Grand’mére, quick. Louise is ill.”’ 

The old woman dropped her spoon 
with a clatter. 

‘Louis! Ma Fille! 
run for the doctor.”’ 

They came back in five minutes, the 
poor pasty-faced little ouvrier breathless 
with haste, pallid with fright. Outside in 
the square the band had begun to play 
for the féte. Because of the jangling 
music that it made, Louis knelt down 
beside his wife’s chair and spoke to her 
in a whisper : 

‘** Louise, chérie, speak to me. 
I, Louis! ”’ 

And the doctor, his fingers on one of 
her inert hands, answered solemnly : 

‘* Hush, my poor fellow, she is dead.’’ 


gasped Louise. 





O mon Dieu, 


It is 


The silence and darkness of night 
had descended ; the cooing of the doves 
had ceased. The bride lay white on a 
white bed decked for her burying : the 
bridegroom tramped the streets of Paris, 
a madman for the time, cursing God 
in his heart. 
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‘** Man toils strenuously, in order that 
Woman may clothe herself exquisitely.”’ 
(Laughter.) 


OW slowly, in the English mind, 
dies the idea that men only are the 
‘** toilers ’’ in the world of work. 

The above quotation, reported at a 
recent public meeting and received with 
laughter,’’ is, one might say, the 
humorous variation of the same theme, 
tragically wrought out in ‘‘ Men must 
work and women must weep’”’ which 
is still so often quoted. 

Kingsley, it is true, recognised the 
fact that women must weep, but the 
same idea is there. Man alone going 
out into the world, the working world, 
and Woman—Woman just sitting at 
home, doing nothing at all till he gets 
back again, a helpless watcher, waiting 
and weeping and wringing her hands. 

Nowadays this is but a_ vague, 
ignorant, and indeed somewhat fantas- 
tic view of Life. It unfairly ignores the 
very existence of our working sister. 

The following extracts have been 
gathered here and there in the attempt 
to present to those who may not know 
a shadowy and very brief sketch of 
Woman’s position in the working 
world, not that which is spoken of as 
‘* Women’s Work,’’ but her place in 
the world of toil and labour. 


** Man toils strenuously, in order that 
Woman may clothe herself exquisitely ?”’ 


‘*The number of women and girls 
over 15 in tgor returned as occupied 
Was 3,970,000, or 34'5 of all living.’’— 
** StaTISTICS OF WOMEN’S LIFE AND Em- 
PLOYMENT.”’ Miss B. L. Hutchins. 


‘Every day we are laying on 
Woman more and more of the burden 
of the national labour. Always we are 


calling up her battalions to new’ tasks. 
Whole industries are being handed over 





to her, and each novel machine as it 
condenses and amplifies the strain of the 
job, passes it on to girls to undertake. 
Women are doing more and more of the 
big, serious work of the market. They 
are charged with its responsibilities. 
They are loaded under its weight and 
volume. They create vast portions of 
the national wealth.’’—Canon Scott 
Holland. 


Mr. James Haslam, writing cn 
Women and the Nation, says: 

‘* Every day England becomes more 
seriously involved in the problem of 
Female Labour. Numerically Woman 
has been gaining upon man for the past 
sixty years, and the gain is greater to- 
day than ever it was.”’ 

In an article on Female Labour in the 
Potteries, he says: 

‘* The place known as the Potteries 
consists of six black towns. .. . In 
round figures there are about 50,000 
men, women, and youths employed in 
the pottery factories. The number in- 
cludes 23,000 females.”’ area 

‘** The manufacture of pots, and of all 
china and earthenware objects, which 
decorate your walls and tables and side- 
boards, is one of those leading indus- 
tries which for more than half a century 
have been passing more and more into 
the hands of the female workers.”’ 

“** Of late years there has been a ten- 
dency towards an increase in the em- 
ployment of women, who have to per- 
form the treble duty of working at the 
mill, cleaning at home, and bearing the 
children that are to be the future potters 
of the country.’’ 


‘** During the past winter, numbers of 
families in the West Riding would have 
been destitute but for the earnings of 
the mother.’’—Miss Eva Jones (Chief 
Woman Sanitary Inspector at Brad- 
ford). 

‘‘The situation created by the in- 
crease of women workers in the cotton 
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trade becomes more and more alarming. 
And although the tendency is towards 
the lessening of the hours of labour the 
work becomes more laborious, more 
strenouous. . . Whilst women workers 
are increasing, men, in proportion to 
the increment of production, are de- 
creasing in number. - you cannot 
go through any cotton town in the 
North. without seeing hundreds of men 
idling about the streets, whilst married 
women are slaving in the mills.’’— 
** WOMEN AND THE Nation.’’ « Haslam. 


‘‘In the Lancashire cotton trade 
machinery gets bigger and bigger in 
size, swifter and swifter in speed. And 
this affects the women more than the 
men, because the women workers 
are greater in number. Lancashire’s 
dependence on these women is great 
indeed.’’—‘‘ THE LANCASHIRE COTTON 
InpusTRY.”’ Haslam. 


In an article upon Women Workers 
in the Wholesale Clothing Trade, 
another writer speaks of the West 


Riding of Yorkshire, ‘‘ chiefly of one 
town there, which is a typical place.’’ 


‘* The number of women who work in 
the wholesale trade in this one place 
alone is estimated at about 25,000.”’ 

‘* The proportion of women employed 
increases.”’ 

‘* The plain fact is that in the last 
decade or so the woman has become in 
many instances the chief bread winner 
of the family, and it is often her earn- 
ings, small and precarious as they may 
be, that stand between the husband and 
children, as well as herself, and utter 
destitution. Bermondsey itself has 
come to be a busy centre of those trades 
in which women are chiefly engaged. 
It has at least four jam factories, of 
which that of Messrs. E. & T. Pink have 
in constant employ between 600 and 700 
hands, and in the busier weeks, when 
the fruit for preserving and the vege- 


tables for pickling must be expeditiously | 


dealt with, the numbers run to 1,200 
and 1,300, by far the larger proportion 
being women. Messrs. Lipton, again, 
and Messrs. Peek, Frean & Co. employ 
female labour to an immense extent. 
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And there are two large factories de- 
voted to collar making, and other forms 
of stitchery that demand the services of 
hundreds more. There is, too, a pet 
centage of feminine costers and street 
traders, some fur pullers, some makers 
of patent fire lighters. . In Ber- 
mondsey they marry early, but as a 
factory worker observed, ‘ Honeymoons 
don’t last long.’ Then begins a mono- 
tonous routine of life; the wife goes 
back to the factory; the husband may 
or may not be in regular employ, and as 
one of the women, whose work was 
intermittent, said, ‘ But the heaviest of 
the trouble is always on us.’ ’’—Daily 
Telegraph. 


Let us take here and there a few 
details as to the work of some of these 
women. 


‘* The hours of woman’s work set out 
in the Factory Act vary slightly accord- 
ing to the nature of the employment, but 
speaking generally, the hours for a full 
day are twelve, including two hours for 
meals and rest.’’—In Parlia:nent, by an 
M.P. 


Jam Makers. 

‘* The conditions of work for women 
in jam factories are generally hard, 
and in some places actually injurious. 
The wheeling of heavy trucks, carrying 
of heavy trays, and stacking up of heavy 
jars by quite young girls may easily 
cause them life-long harm, and when 
proper precautions are not taken there 
is a risk of getting badly scalded with 
boiling jam. Wages are almost always 
very low, and the work alternates be- 
tween slackness and severe pressure.’’ 


Chain Makers. 

‘*The women work at their own 
forges. The material for the chains 
they obtain from a middleman, and 
carry from his premises iron, weighing, 
in many cases, more than 1 cwt. This 
they proceed to make up into iron chains 
up to one inch in thickness. Some of 
them work with an energy that is 
demoniac, and sustain their activity for 
twelve, thirteen, or more hours a day.”’ 
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Silk Workers. 

‘** In the silk industry there are 31,811 
women, nearly twice the number of men, 
workers; in the manufacture of sewing 
silk many of the workers stand from 6.30 
a.m. to 5.45 p-m. (one and a half hours 
off for meals) in stooping positions over 
their machines, others sit in a still more 
unhealthy cramped position which tends 
to produce consumption.”’ 


Felt Hat Makers. 

** 12,585 women are employed in this 
trade. Men shape the hats and women 
line and trim them.”’ 

‘‘The bowler hats, they are bad,”’ 
says a worker, ‘‘ if only men knew how 
hard they are to do.”’ 

** Hours sometimes fifty-nine a week.”’ 

** Wages vary from 12/- to 16/- per 
week.”’ 


Pit Brow Women. 

**Girl labour on the surface of the 
mines is extensive in Lancashire. The 
work is laborious, and carried on in an 
enveloping dust which gets into the 
throat. For this arduous and un- 
pleasant work the wage is beggarly. 
The women will earn from 1/3 to 2/- 
a day, 1/8 being about the average. 
The working hours are nine and a half 
per day, so that the wage is little more 
than 2d. an hour.”’ 


Shop Assistants. 

** The long hours which begin in the 
dressing and preparation of the shop, 
and only end when everything is cleared 
again for the night, may leave an hour 
or so for recreation. Sometimes the 
girls walk out into the street; often, 
too exhausted for any exercise, they 
tlmb up to the bare room, or tiny 
cubicle which may constitute their sleep- 
ing apartment, to lie exhausted on their 
poor beds. Meal times even are not 
exempt from interruption, the bell ring- 
ing when a customer enters, may at any 
moment call the assistant back into the 
shop. The poor wage is further lowerec 
by fines and deductions.”’ 


** Tailoresses in the West End of 
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London work for the full period per- 
mitted, that is, from eight to eight, five 
days a week; and from eight to four on 
Saturday—taking out an hour and a 
half daily for meal times.’’ 


Bookfolding. 

‘* The census of 1907 gives the num- 
ber of women working in this trade as 
over 9,000. . . . Most of these women 
would be folders and seamers, i.e., 
would fold sheets into page form and 
fasten together groups of pages by hand 
or machine.’>—‘‘ WomeEN In INDustTRY,”’ 
Gertrude Tuckwell. 


Office Clerks. 

‘** Take for example such a profession 
as that of a clerk, into which numbers 
of women are constantly entering. The 
girl clerk working for 10/- a week in a 
crowded basement office, late into the 
night.”’ 


Cotton Mills. 
Mr. Haslam, speaking of ‘‘ 120,000 
married women workers in Lancashire 


Cotton Mills,’’ says :— 
**The woman has to rise at five 
o’clock in the morning to prepare things 


for the children during the day. If she 
has a baby it has to be dragged from 
bed and carried to some out-nurse, who 
is usually an elderly woman living in the 
neighbourhood. As a matter of fact, 
the custom is so prevalent that these 
nurses are sometimes difficult to secure. 
Working mothers, in not a few in- 
stances, have to carry their babies as 
far as two miles through the raw cold 
air of early morning to the foster 
mother. For a child between three and 
six months old the nurse is paid 5/- per 
week, out of the factory wage. 

** They begin work at the mill at six 
o’clock. They have half an hour for 
breakfast, during which some go to feed 
their children. 

‘“* Their dinner hour is from 12.30 to 
1.30 The factory labour is concluded 
at 5.30. 

“Then. begins a night of domestic 
duties, of washing, nursing, mending, 
cleaning.’’ 

c 
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Boot and Shoe Makers. 

‘* There are 46,141 women employed 
in the boot and shoe trade... . 
Machinery is being more and more 
introduced, and the speeding up of work 
is. continually increasing the strain on 
the workers.’’ 

‘** In the leather trades women’s work 
consists chiefly of stitching, hand stitch- 
ing in'the heavy work, and machining 
for light harness, boots and shoes, and 
fancy goods.”’... 

‘*One woman lines ‘chin straps for 
soldiers, police, and firemen’s helmets. 
For the fireman she stitches brass rings 
on to the leather, lines with a leather 
strap, and sews on the buckle and tab 
for 3d. . . . she works from five in the 
morning till eleven at  night.’’-— 
** WoMEN’s WorK AND WAGEsS.”’ 


So, then, in speaking of ‘‘ Toilers,”’ 
we must consider the 23,000 females 
employed in the pottery factories in the 
six black towns of which Mr. Haslam 
speaks. And the women workers in the 
clothing trade in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, 25,000. The women workers 
in the silk industry, in the felt hat trade, 
the 50,000 women clerks, and the 2,000 
telephone girls in London alone, 
the 120,000 married women workers 
in the Lancashire cotton trade, and the 
‘‘ extensive girl labour upon the surface 
of the Lancashire mines.’’ For ‘‘ every 
day we are laying on Woman more and 
more of the burden of the, national 
labour.”’ 

The women in the wood furniture 
fittings and decorations division, ‘‘ by 
far the largest of whom are French 
polishers, which is generally described 
as dirty work, and always very hard, 
as it means standing all day, too often 
stooping, and incessantly rubbing or 
polishing.”’ 

Furthermore we must 
following trades :— 

The harness and bridle makers, the 
saddle machinists, saddle frame makers, 
saddle stitchers, and straw hat makers, 
(14,900 are employed in this trade). 
The upholsterers and cabinet makers, 
costers and street sellers, brush makers, 
rope workers and sack makers, the 


include the 
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women in the brass trade, lacquerers, 
burnishers, press workers, nail turners, 
lathe workers, lamp solderers, gold 
polishers, gold cutters, gold and silver 
chain and pencil case and frame makers : 
The women workers in screws, nails, 
pens, pins, needles, tacks, toys, um- 
brellas, spoons and forks, upholstering, 
watches, boots, shoe and clog makers, 
military badges and ornaments, picture 
frames, cigar making, coffin polishing, 
glass works, cameras, photography, 
hammocks, tyres, whips, caning chairs, 
firewood chopping, fireworks, jewel 
cases, envelopes, fish curing, care- 
takers, cooks, waitresses, rag collectors, 
public-house keepers, workers in am- 
munition, bolts, electric light fittings 
and gas fittings, barmaids, farmers, 
gardeners, embroiderers, wine and beer 
bottlers, carpet sewers and _ shroud 
makers, workers of screws and valves 
and chains, spanners in the cycle trade, 
cartridge case makers, workers in 
leather, and women who make boxes for 
wedding cake, who ‘‘ fold and bend and 
paste, hour after hour, till late at night, 
week after week, month after month, 
doing always the same thing, and never 
earning enough to know comfort.’’ 

Nor yet forget the dressmakers and 
milliners, the tailoresses, teachers, the 
missionaries, nurses, doctors, surgeons, 
secretaries, singers, actresses, mu- 
sicians, teachers of the deaf, teachers 
of the blind, wardresses of prisons, 
matrons of hospitals and work-houses, 
nor forget even the domestic servants, 
of whom in 1go1 there were 1,690,686. 
Serving women, these, who clean and 
cook and scrub, who wash the steps, 
and carry up the coal—upper and lower 
servants, and such as do what is called 
the rough work of the house. And be- 
sides those employed in all these multi- 
farious trades and many others there are 
those called the ‘‘home workers”; 
‘* single women, widows, wives deserted 
or separated from their husbands, and 
wives who are obtaining work whilst 
their husbands are out of employment— 
more or less casual workers these ; often 
quite unskilled they have to take what 
work they can get on such terms as are 
offered to them.”’ 
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And charwomen, who sweep out 
offices and clean out houses. ‘‘ Many of 
these combine this work with the taking 
in of washing, nearly every untrained 
woman who has fallen on evil times 
turns to one or other of these occupa- 
tions.”’ 

And laundresses, whose ‘‘ work is 
hard and exhausting, in whose large 
laundries there is a great deal of dan- 
gerous machinery.’’ And women who 
** pull rabbit fur for 14 or 16 hours a 
day.’’ 

And machinists, but you being men, 
probably will not understand what it 
means to ‘‘ keep a machine going for 
sixteen hours a day, day after day.’’ 
‘*A multitude of women workers,”’ 
these—and the food workers, those 
‘‘employed in chocolate, borax and 
cooking powder factories.’ And—but 
dear me, where in the working world 
are women’s hands not busy, from the 
folding and bending and pasting of wed- 
ding cake boxes, to the making of cart- 
ridge cases, and the sewing of shrouds 
and the polishing of coffins? 


** Man toils strenuously in order that 
Woman may clothe herself exquisitely ?”’ 


Do you hear a sound of footsteps, 
footsteps, a dull roar and tread of feet, 
that wear away the stones of street and 
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pavement, as they go to and fro, to and 
fro, back and forth to work? 

Tramp, tramp, tramp. 

Clatter, clatter, clatter. That’s the 
clogs as they go over the cobble stones 
in the black darkness of the winter’s 
morning away up in the North as the 
women turn out by thousands and 
thousands to mill and loom and factory. 

Watch a moment and see them 
coming. 

Chain-makers and Pit Brow women, 
and cotton weavers, and spinners, rag- 
sorters, tailoresses, machinists, boot and 
shoe workers, shop girls and clerks; 
see where they come, by thousands and 
thousands and thousands—thronging 
crowds on crowds. 

Here 25,000; there 12,585. 

Here come some for the pottery fac- 
tories, 23,000 of these. 

On and on and on they come. 

Will you stay to see the procession? 

Impossible, for there are throngs to 
pass, and the grey dawn is only just 
breaking and many of the workers are 
only just turning out. 

As you go, turn again a moment and 
listen. 

You can still hear that curious haunt- 
ing sound of footsteps, footsteps, the 
treading of a mighty crowd, that echoes 
on the stones, fainter and fainter, and 
dies away at last into a solemn murmur, 
and is gone. 





THE QUAKER'S DAUGHTER. 


By HENRY TURNER. 


I. 


SHOULD like to have clothed yon 

** Hoggie ’’ in laced coat and ruffled 

sleeves, and given him the manners 
of a courtier, the personal charm of 
a prince. For this kind of gentleman 
appeals to me as much as he does to 
you; yet somehow or other when he 
appears upon the imaginative ‘irma- 
ment there comes over me a suspicion 
that I have taken the handsome prince 
of the fairy stories, who always marr‘ed 
the beautiful princess, out of his doublet 
and hose, clothed him in  buck-skin 
breeches, top-boots, and a_ three- 
cornered hat; set him astride a glossy 
black horse, and turned him adrift in 
the moonlight to rob like a gentleman : 
so that his beautiful presence and per- 
fect manners must have made the 
process of being robbed a pleasure 
indeed—especially to ladies. 

But ‘‘ Hoggie,’’ as they called him on 
the road in those far off days, was a 
different kind of man. It was, it is true, 
said of him that he owed the nickname 
to the unfortunate accident of his sur- 
name being ‘‘ Hogg,’’ but the plain 
truth is that, surname or no surname, 
greater ‘‘ hog ’’ never lived. 

He sat in the guest-room of ‘‘ The 
Red Cat’’ over by Pontefract in com- 
pany with the almost equally villainous 
landlord of that questionable Inn. One 
boot was kicked off, exposing a dirty, 
stockingless foot, which had received 
some trifling injury by a fall from his 
horse; the other boot, all bespattered 
with mud, was hoisted on the table with 
the foot inside it. His faded and liquor- 
stained buff waistcoat, flapped untidily 
open, exposing a sinewy, gallows-ripe 
neck; and his lank hair, matted and 
disordered, formed a fitting crown 
beetling, pock-marked 


for his ugly, 
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features. Anyone looking at him just 
then would have reflected how just was 
his name. 

Reaching forward, Hoggie shoved the 
pewter tankard out of which he had 
been drinking across the table towards 
the landlord, who saw the action, but 
significantly took no notice of it. 

**Go on, damn ye,’’ bellowed forth 
Hoggie, noting the landlord’s avoidance 
of the tankard. ‘‘ Fill the pot, fellow.’’ 

The landlord rose, picked up the pot, 
and then set it down again. ‘“‘ It’s 
about time I began to see the colour of 
your money, Nathan Hogg,’’ he 
grumbled. 

Hoggie produced a guinea from his 
breeches’ pocket, and flung it on the 
table with an oath. The landlord tested 
it with his teeth, spat out, pocketed the 
coin, and then went to replenish the 
tankard. 

** What was that you was saying just 
now, my lad?’’ asked Hoggie of the 
landlord, with studied deliberation, a 
few minutes later as the latter sat down 
again. 

** What about? ’’ asked the landlord 
as deliberately. 

‘** Something about a Mill. I wasn’t 
listening,’’ said Hoggie carelessly. 

** You was asking for a quiet way to 
York,’’ said the landlord, ‘‘ and I told 
you to keep along the Selby Turn- 
pike——”’ 

‘“*A Mill! A Mill! What about a 
Mill, ye babbling fool?’’ broke in 
Hoggie with savage impatience. 

“*I says keep along the Selby Turn- 
pike Road till ye come by a Mill ae 

“‘ That’s talking,’’ said the highway- 
man with sarcastic approval. 

“* Standing by itself at one side of a 
bridge.’”’ 

** That’s it, my lad. And what was 
it ye said about Master Miller? ’’ 








** Praise-God Jackson? I says he’s 
an old man and powerful near with his 
money. He has plenty, folks say.”’ 

Hoggie brought his booted ioot down 
from the table and hobbled over to the 
fire-place, where he stood, back to 
the blaze, a picture of unwholesome 
ruffianism. 

‘* And I think ye said, my lad,’’ he 
queried, ‘‘ that he lived all by himself? ”’ 

‘* Aye, all alone lives Praise-God— 
except, o’ course, the daughter,’’ said 
the landlord. ‘‘ But she don’t count in 
the matter of a burglary. What?’’ he 
added with a sly glance at Hoggie. 

** Who spoke of a burglary? ’’ roared 
Hoggie. 

There was a pause, in which the two 
men eyed each other with the freedom 
and directness of mutual sinners. 

** She’s a little beauty, is Prudence 
Jackson,’’ said the landlord,. medita- 
tively changing the subject. ‘‘ But like 
all them Quakers ’* He waved his 
hand significantly. 

“IT know ’em,”’ 
temptuously. 

The landlord went out to attend to 
the company in the bar. Being com- 
paratively honest, the company in the 
bar had to put up with the ruder of 
the somewhat limited accommodation 
afforded by the Inn. 

When the door closed behind him, 
Hoggie pulled on his discarded boot, 
chuckling evilly the while. ‘‘ Praise- 
God Jackson,’’ he muttered to himself. 
** Praise-God Jackson ... Damn my 
blood, if I don’t pay the old fellow a 
visit. And Egad, I'll pay my respects 
to his daughter Prudence at the same 
time,’’ he added under his breath. 

Shortly afterwards, Hoggie had his 
horse brought round and the landlord, 
hearing the clatter of hoofs on the 
cobble-stone without, came to the door, 
lantern in hand, just as he was throwing 
his leg over the saddle. 

** You’d better keep a skinned eye on 
a Quaker, Nat,’’ he remarked in a 
friendly tone. ‘‘ They’re foxes for 
cunning.”’ 

Hoggie, after 





said Hoggie, con- 


getting himself 


properly mounted, nodded curtly, and 
next minute the sound of his horse’s 
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hoofs grew fainter in the opaque dis- 
tance of the tree-fringed road. 

The landlord went inside and shut the 
door. 


Il. 


Praise-God Jackson sat before a 
cheerful fire in the low-ceilinged, stone- 
flagged kitchen at Boggert Mill. In the 
flickering glow of the fire the kitchen 
looked clean and cosy; an air of snug- 
ness and warmth pervaded it; and not 
the least snug and cosy thing in it 
seemed to be Praise-God Jackson him- 
self, whose generous girth and well-fed 
ease testified to a comfortable prosperity. 

The wind without mourned fitfully, 
and occasionally a little cloud of smoke 
would gush out of the chimney. 

These were the times when it was still 
dangerous to be a Quaker. Only a 
couple of months before a Quaker had 
been whipped through the streets o} 
Pontefract, bound in chains. So far 
however, martyrdom had not come 
Praise-God Jackson’s way, and, as he 
sat in the glow of the fire, the snow of 
years sat on a rugged, benevolent face, 
lost in reflection. The remains of a 
simple supper stood on a small round 
table behind him, and behind them two 
candle sticks, each fitted with an un- 
lighted candle. This was the Quaker- 
miller’s hour of hours, when he rested 
from a long day’s work and reflected. 

. . Who shall tread the mazes of this 
old man’s mind? They are as dark and 
mysterious as the silent chambers above 
and around him in the old rambling mill 
building. ; 

‘* Father,’’ said a voice out of the 
flickering shadows. ‘‘I will to bed and 
leave thee.’’ 

“Thou art well advised, my 
daughter,’’ returned: the miller, as a 
diminutive but perfectly proportioned 
young woman, dressed in the Quaker 
fashion, rose from a stool at his feet, 
and stood up in the fire-light. ‘‘ Kiss 
thy. old father and begone.’”’ 

The Quaker-daughter put a pair of 
small.arms round her father’s neck and 
pressed her soft cheek to his rugged 


lips, 
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** Goodnight, father.’’ 

‘* Goodnight, my precious.’’ 

She lighted one of the candles and 
went to the door. 

The miller called a warning over his 


shoulder. ‘‘ Take care how thou goest, 
my daughter. Remember the _ hoist- 
traps,”’ 


The miller’s daughter turned, the 
light of the candle transfiguring her 
face, one of no mean beauty. 

‘I shall be glad when Jolin Green 
has affixed the new doors to the traps,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ ’Twould break thy daugh- 
ter’s heart if thou were to fall through. 
Surely ’twas not prudent to take the old 
doors off ere the new doors were 
ready.”” 

““°Tis John’s way, my precious. 
Slow but sure is John. Mind how thou 
goest.”’ 

She went and the miller dropped back 
into his musing, so that the silence of 
the kitchen became as deep as before. 
From a dark recess at one side of the 
fire-place came forth a little rogue of a 
mouse. It stopped dead at sight of the 
miller, but, becoming reassured at his 
impassiveness, ventured forward to the 
table, to nibble at some crumbs that had 
fallen on the floor. 

‘* Rap! Rap!’ came with a startling 
suddenness at the door. The miller 
started out of his reverie. The mouse 
bolted for safety. 

‘* Who's there? ’’ shouted the miller 
in a hesitant voice. No farmer wanting 
grain could be abroad at that hour, and 
the visitors at the Mill were few. 

No reply, but the rap-rap was re- 
peated with redoubled demand. 

** Who knocks? ”’ called the miller. 

‘Is anybody in?’’ asked a faint, 
rather husky voice outside the door. 
** I’ve had a fall and hurt my foot.’’ 

‘** Enter friend,’’ said the miller, slip- 
ping the huge bolt and flinging open the 
door. ‘‘ No one who is lame shall be 
denied assistance at my door.”’ 

A man in heavy riding coat limped 
into the room, keeping his face, how- 
ever, in the shadow. The miller placed 
a chair for him, and then, going to the 
door again, looked out into the night 
for a moment, A _ horse standing 


motionless was dimly discernible at the 
opposite side of the road. He closed 
the door again and turned to his visitor. 

‘“Your servant, friend,’’ he said 
politely. ‘‘ Your horse ‘a : 

‘* Fetch a light,’’ interrupted the 
intruder gruffly. 

The miller fetched a wooden spill, 
lighted it at the fire and went forward 
to the table. His hand trembled as he 
lighted the one remaining candle. 
Something sinister in the gruff tone of 
his visitor’s voice filled him with un- 
nerving suspicion, and caused his heart 
to bump tempestuously. He heard a 
movement behind him and turned round 
apprehensively. 

He was looking down the barrel of 
a huge horse-pistol. 

** Now, ye rat,’’ said Hoggie, with 
a wicked grin—for Hoggie it was— 
“I’ve got ye fine, have I not? ”’ 

Praise-God Jackson faced the pistol 
barrel without blinking. ‘‘ What do 
ye want, man of evil?’’ he asked in a 
constrained voice. 

‘*Want, ye old fool! Want, ye 
scum!! Think you I came in to your 
pesty kennel just to look at your pud- 
ding face? I want money. Money, do 
you hear? So be quick with ye, for my 
finger is itching to bore a hole in your 
miserly heart.’’ 

**T have nothing.’’ 

** Ye lie, old mummy, ye lie! Hark 
ye—One—two—three——When I come 
to ten, if ye haven’t thought better of 
that lie, straight to the devil, the father 
of all Quakers, ye go. Four—five—’’ 

The miller looked at him with a 
steady, unwavering glance. 

** Six—seven. Do you hear, miller? 
At ten ye go to all the rest of your 
kidney in Hell-fire.’’ 

The old miller swallowed painfully, 
but spoke no word. 

‘* Eight—nine——”’ 

The miller’s eyes glittered, but he 
kept them steadily fixed on Hoggie’s 
face. 

“*Ten,’’ said Hoggie, between his 
teeth. You could hear the laboured 
breathing of the two men, and the sob- 
bing tick-tock of an old clock in the 
miller’s best room adjoining. 

















too 


‘“Cursé you,”’ 
cowardly to pull the trigger when it 


said Hoggie, 


** You are not worth 


9 


came to the point. 
wasting a bullet on. 

That being so, he reversed his pistol, 
and brought the butt down on the side 
of the old miller’s head. Praise-God 
Jackson sank to the floor without a 
word. 

Then our brave Hoggie, with a white 
face, took the candle from the table and 
began to look for booty. A huge press 
that he opened as a likely receptacle for 
the miller’s hoard, revealed nothing but 
cups and platters. With a snort of dis- 
gust, he banged the oaken door to, and, 
holding the candle high above his head, 
looked round the room, and at the old 
miller lying on his side on the floor. 
Two things in particular arrested his 
attention as being worthy of notice: the 
bread and cheese on the table .and a 
likely looking barrel in a far corner. 
He took the empty jug from the table 
and went over to the barrel. It yielded 
home-brewed ale. Hoggie filled the jug 
and drank it off, without drawing 
breath, belched his satisfaction, drew 
another jugful, and went over to the 
table again to attack the bread and 
cheese. He was hungry, and in a very 
short time, nearly all the loaf and an 
extraordinary amount of cheese vanished 
before his onslaught. The ale was good 
and brought about a luxurious blinking 
to the eyes. Hoggie filled yet a third 
jug at the barrel, and was walking with 
it to the table, when—hist !—he thought 
he heard footsteps outside the door. 

Hoggie stepped over to the table on 
tiptoes, and extinguishing the candle 
with the palm of his hand, picked up his 
pistol again. An inclination to laugh, 
due perhaps to the risible quality of the 
ale, he successfully smothered. 

A light footfall sounded close behind 
the door. The door opened, and the 
light of a candle came flooding into the 
room. 

** Father,’’ said a low, sweet voice, 
and the miller’s daughter, in night-shift 
and shawl, stood framed in the door- 
way. 

‘Your father’s been drinking, my 
dear, and he’s fallen asleep on the 
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floor,’’ said Hoggie suavely. 

The girl took in his villainous face 
and the pistol with wide-eyed wonder; 
then her bosom heaved, and_ she 
gasped : 

‘You are a robber; you have killed 


” 


** Stand back!”’ said Hoggie, point- 
ing the pistol straight at her, as she 
started forward to where the old man 
lay. 

The girl moaned in her distress. 

‘* You may come and warm your feet 
at the fire, my dear,’’ said Hoggie, 
noticing her bare feet for the first time. 
‘** But you mustn’t touch him till you 
ha’ told me where the money is.’’ 

She shivered, but preferred to remain 
where she was. 

‘*Come, my pretty, don’t be obstin- 
ate. You will save your father’s life, 
maybe. If you get me the money 
quickly, I shall go away and do no more 
harm. I swear it.”’ 

She stood like marble, her dark con- 
templative eyes fixed, as her father’s 
had been, on his ruffianly face. 

‘*Come, my dear, you shall whisper 
it,’’ said Hoggie coaxingly. He made 
a step towards her and she shrank back 
against the wall. Hoggie laughed 
brutally, and going two steps further, 
put a filthy hand on her shrinking 
shoulder. 

** I will tell thee ! 
she shrieked. ‘‘ But touch me not.”’ 

Hoggie’s vanity was wounded. 
‘“‘ There’s many a wench only too glad 
to be touched by me,’’ he grumbled. 
** You vixen; I’ve a good mind to——’’ 

‘* Touch me not, man of evil! ”’ 

‘All right, mistress. I'll not touch 
you now, but, by God, if ye don’t tell 
me where the old man’s money is, 
there’s no telling what I'll have to be 
doing of to you presently. Now come, 
wench, where is it? ”’ 

‘* Upstairs,’’ she said in a voice that 
had suddenly become firm. 

** Shew it me.’’ 

‘* Wilt thou promise to go away and 
leave us if I get it thee?’’ asked the 
Quaker’s daughter. 

‘“‘ No trickery, mind,’’ said Hoggie, 
suspiciously. 


I will tell thee! °’ 
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‘‘ Thou ¢afist come with me and get 
it thyself, robber.’’ 

Hoggie looked at her doubtfully for 
a moment, and then : 

‘‘Lead on, sweetheart,’’ he said. 
‘*T’ll follow ye. But mind, no hanky- 
panky tricks. I have the pistol still, ye 
see.”’s 

She led the way to a narrow wooden 
staircase in the room beyond the kitchen. 
Up this she ascended swiftly,, Hoggie 
following unsteadily after her, pistol in 
hand, to the room above. Here the 
broken light of the candle fell on a bank 
of bags of meal, ranged in orderly rows, 
one above another, and the wholesome 
smell that pervaded the whole building 
grew momentarily stronger. A second 
wooden staircase ran up by the wall into 
the room. Up this ran the miller’s 
daughter, still followed closely by 
Hoggie into the room yet higher up, 
which, so far as Hoggie could see was 
exactly similar to the one _ below. 
And when the miller’s daughter began 
to ascend yet a third staircase, Hoggie 
began to be suspicious. 

** Plague take it,’’ he panted as they 
reached the top of this third staircase ; 
** "tis a pesty long way up.”’ 

The miller’s daughter paused and 
turned round. She was smiling pecu- 
liarly. Hoggie had just time to notice 
that they were under the very rafters, 
and then his interest became concen- 
trated on the candle, and his suspicions 
were redoubled. 

** What are ye doing, lass? ’’ he said, 
sharply. 

“**Tis the wind bloweth the candle,”’ 
returned the Quaker’s daughter. ‘‘ Take 
care—Ah !’’ 

They were plunged in total darkness. 

‘* Trick me, wench—dare to move— 
and I shoot ye like a dog, woman or no 
woman,”’ gasped Hoggie into the dark- 
ness, and audibly cursed the folly that 
had led him up there. 

There was no reply. 
began to grip Hoggie. The darkness 
was impenetrable. How was he to find 
his way down there again? He began 
to grope gingerly with his foot for the 
head of the staircase, and his head came 
into sudden contact with a beam. 


Real alarm 


He spluttered out an angry oath. 

‘* Serves thee right, robber,’’ said the 
voice of the miller’s daughter out of the 
blackness. Her voice sounded away in 
the opposite corner. But Hoggie fancied 
that he heard a vague rustling of 
draperies immediately after, as if she 
were moving across the floor. 

‘* I see ye, sweetheart,’’ said Hoggie 
as confidentially as he could. ‘‘ I have 
my pistol pointed straight at ye, but, 
bless your bonny face, I haven’t the 
heart to shoot ye. Come hither, lass,’’ 
he went on wheedlingly. ‘‘ ’Twasn’t 
robbing brought me here; "twas love. 
I love ye to distraction. One kiss Pe 

‘** How will ye find the old man’s gold 
now, robber? ’’ mocked a voice in reply 
from a different part of the room; and 








again came the sound of rustling 
draperies across the floor. 
**Come, sweetheart »” he began 


again, wondering how best he could 
cajole her. If once he had his hands 
upon her! 

‘“Why dost not come to me? I’m 
here waiting for thee, robber.’’ 

‘“*Ye won't stay, wench,’ said 
Hoggle, hardly able to believe his ears. 

‘““Why not, robber? Think you a 
lonely maid mewed up in a place like 
this—think you I have no heart like 
another? Men come not that often to 
the Boggert Mill, that I would let go 
the chance of a bold and dashing 
robber! Why did I bring you here? 
The old man’s gold! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Ask them that know if Prudence Jack- 
son ever brought a young man upstairs 
for an old man’s gold.”’ 

Hoggie dashed the perspiration from 
his forehead. 

‘*Come, I am here,’’ came the voice 
of the miller’s daughter with mocking 
seduction. 

Bewildered, muddled by the ale he 
had drunk, the darkness, and _ the 
strange turn in her manner towards 
him, Hoggie made a dash forward in 
the direction of her voice. 

Next moment there was a cry, and 
the report of a pistol. In the momentary 
flash of light caused by the explosion, 
Hoggie was revealed falling headlong 
down an open hoist-trap. 

















THE MIGRANTS. 


By F. A. FULCHER 


F all the various phases of bird life 
which charm bird lovers perhaps 
no other is so attractive as migra- 

tion: the yearly travelling to another 
country, the autumn exodus, and the 
homeward flight in spring. These 
journeys are undertaken on so vast a 
scale, the numbers of the flocks that go 
to and fro are so phenomenally great, 
the pilgrimages are attended with «- 
much danger and difficulty, the whole 
enterprise is so brave, so venturesome, 
that it cannot fail to be the supreme 
point of interest in the story of birds. 

I was once fortunate in seeing a very 
typical gathering of swallows start; the 
sight is not uncommon, but on this 
occasion I saw it to special advantage. 

One morning in the early autumn, 
while the days were still hot and long 
and the leaves had scarcely begun to 
change colour, we were awakened by an 
extraordinary noise on the roof over- 
head—a mysterious sound like the 
noise of rushing water, or the loud 
rustle of a storm of wind among 
trees. Fortunately the roof was 
overlooked by a passage window, 
and on rising to investigate these 
strange sounds, we beheld a still 
more strange sight. Hundreds and 
thousands of swallows were gathered 
together upon the roof, so thickly 
clustered that they hustled one an- 
other, while more and yet more 
were flocking in from all points of 
the compass. The birds were in a 
state of wild excitement, struggling 
and scrambling, and rising rest- 
lessly, but only for a few feet, 
alighting again in haste as though 
afraid of losing their places. The 
air was filled with their shrill cries; 
and the scratching of hundreds of 
clawed feet and the clapping of 
hundreds of stiff wings added to 
the Babel. No one who only 
knows the birds as shy and 
flitting fugitives that slip out of 
our way so quietly when we 





meet them on country rambles can 
imagine how boisterous they become on 
an occasion like this. The swallows, 
whose graceful gyrations had been to us 
all the summer long the very poetry of 
motion, whose mazy aerial flights had 
reminded us of stories like that Roman 
myth which says that the swallows are 
the embodied spirits of dear departed 
children come to revisit their old home, 
were transformed. They had become a 
thousand little fighting cocks, fussing 
and fuming, rushing madly to and fro, 
flying up and down, making confusion 
worse confounded—the very opposite of 
all that is mythical or rhythmical. 

This state of things continued for 
about half an hour (it had probably lasted 
since daybreak), then gradually a change 
came o’er the scene, calm fell on the 
excited multitude, the waves of tumul- 
tuous birds that had been rising and 
falling in giddy undulations were stilled, 
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previous clamour. Tor a few moments 
all was quiet. It was almost as if the 
blue backs of the swallows were only 
the slates after all, and we had been the 
victims of some delusion. Then, after 
a moment’s pause, there suddenly shot 
into the air a tiny leader, a speck dart- 
ing off to the southwards, and with onc 
accord the whole of that vast assem- 
blage spread their wings and followed— 
followed away to those far off lands in 
Africa and Asia, where swallows winter, 
away across Surrey and Hampshire, and 
the silver streak, away down the 
whole length of France, threading the 
rocky passes of the Pyrenees, away 
through Spain and Portugal, crossing 
the sea again between Gibraltar and 
Tangiers, skirting round the arid sands 
of the great Sahara, taking no thought 
of rest until they found the land of their 
desire. 

As we watched the birds disappear in 
the blue abysses of the sky, we thought 
of the dreary length of two or three 
thousand miles that lay between them 
and their distant goal, fatigue and hun- 
ger, cold, may be, and the buffeting of 
storm winds, perils from foes below and 
foes above, and doubtless for some of 
that brave flock the end was a “‘ tragedy 
which led elsewhither than along the fly- 
line of yearly migration.’’ 

But swallows travel more safely than 
many of the migrants, for they rejoice 
in the possession of those long and 
pointed wings which are the sign of 
special prowess among birds. Those 
that are thus endowed can compass land 
and sea, whole continents and cceans, 
hundreds, nay, thousands, of miles in 
one long flight, they are so swift, so 
strong. It is this wonderful power 
which, from the most ancient times, has 
given the swallow its place, in poetry 
especially, as the type of all migrants. 
Seen only in the light of its swift and 
intrepid flight, the migratory powers of 
the bird assumed an almost miraculous 


aspect. 

But because the swallows flash like a 
comet through immensities of space, it 
by no means follows that the rest of the 
migratory host travel with like ease. 
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and a hush of peace took the place of 


These journeys present difficulties which 
the birds must overcome by the exercise 
of ingenuity and common sense, cour- 
age, patience, and endurance; the old 
idea of their being gifted with super- 
natural powers is exploded, though I 
think we still are bound to admit that 
their talent for travelling is superhuman. 
We know now that the great journeys 
of the birds are not accomplished with- 
out effort, and if there should arise a 
modern poet who, versed in the ornitho- 
logical lore of to-day should draw par- 
able from the birds, then their wander- 
ings will have new significance. Some 
like the dotterel, that leaves its winter 
haunts in Africa at dusk one-evening 
and arrives in Siberia, two thousand 
miles off, with the dawn, may wrest 
from the swallow its laurels, but others 
will be used to shadow forth weary pil- 
grimages, tedious journeys, balked 
purpose, disenchantment. 

Of the flocks that are returning to us 
now, by far the greater number are little 
creatures with short and blunt wings to 
whom long sustained flight would be a 
weariness of the flesh, and I doubt not, 
vexation of spirit. Watch the warblers 
and white-throats, and whinchats, and 
blackcaps, in a field or garden, and you 
will see that, though they are so restless, 
their desire for flight is satisfied by short 
flittings. Up and down in the branches 
of a tree, backwards and forwards 
across a field; this is their idea of the 
use of wings. How then do they com- 
pass the distance that lies between 
England and the distant groves and 
fields where they winter? For the most 
part it is in travelling by easy stages. 
A great many of these small birds fly on 
by night, resting and feeding by day at 
half-way houses on the road. Only 
where they must cross the sea do they 
undergo any prolonged exertion, and 
though they choose their crossing where 
the sea is narrowest, yet they are often 
sorely tried by the necessity of this long 
flight. The flocks of golden-crested 
wrens that come every autumn to the 
coast of Northumberland arrive so 
wearied out, after crossing the North 
Sea, that they are easily caught by hand, 
and these are doubtless but the survivors 











of many weaker members of the flock, 
who, unabie to bear up any longer, have 
fallen into the sea and been drowned. 
Swift flyers, like dotterel and swallow, 
travel in greater safety than those fugi- 
tives that must halt and take rest while 
passing through strange lands. 

The more leisurely travellers are ex- 
posed to great and many dangers. They 
are followed by the predatory hawks 
and owls, and they are waylaid as they 
pass through France, Italy, and Spain, 
by many a device and snare laid for 
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It is marvellous when we consider 
how fragile birds are that any should 
live to tell the tale of the spring and 
autumn travelling. Journeys taken in 
the most disturbed of all elements—the 
air, at the most tempestuous of all 
seasons—that of the equinoctial gales, 
when all the winds are let loose from the 
caves of AZolus. Consider for a moment 
some of the precautions which the birds 
take for their safety against such tre- 
mendous_ odds. There is first that 


wonderful gift by which they become 
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them by man; thousands of the birds 
that our wise laws have cherished and 
fostered are caught and exposed for 
sale as common articles of food in the 
markets of those countries. But there 
are also dangers to which all are alike 
exposed—the strong as well as the weak. 
Sudden storms threaten as they cross 
the seas; for, notwithstanding the fore- 
sight which birds exercise in so marked 
a degree, they are often caught un- 
awares. Thousands of bedraggled 





corpses are washed up on the shores of 
the Mediterranean after a gale at migra- 
tion time. 





weather prophets ; and, although, as we 
have seen, they are not infallible, their 
prognostications are so often right that 
sailors, shepherds, and others, the 
success of whose calling depends upon a 
right understanding of weather signs, 
are often guided by the forecasts of 
birds. 

Birds exhibit, during their migra- 
tions, others instincts—we use the old 
word, though it is beginning to have a 
new meaning—which keep them in com- 
parative safety. The precautions they 
observe are many and wise. 

In the first place they fly at a great 
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height, so that, being endowed with long 
and keen sight, they have a vast stretch 
of country spread out before them, and 
the best route is easily seen and followed. 
Routes are most carefully chosen by 
each species according to the features 
which suit its habits best. Thus, some 
follow mountain chains, notably moun- 
tain dwellers like the ring ouzels, chats, 
and smaller plovers. Some thread their 
way through the valleys—pigeons and 
doves seem always to do this. Others 
follow the courses of rivers and chains 
of lakes. These are many, for river 
beds and banks offer such plentiful sup- 
plies of food: land birds and water 
birds, waders, ducks, and lots of little 
passeres, gulls, and terns—a mixed mul- 
titude. Others, again, travel round the 
coast line : these are chiefly waders and 
ducks, but, strange to say, many of the 
small perching birds, whose every-day 
life is spent inland, go with them. 
Secondly, they travel in great com- 
panies; a few birds undertake the 
journey singly, like the cuckoo, but these 
are the exception. And these great 
companies preserve throughout their 
flight a wedge-shaped formation, the 
thin edge of which, it is proverbial, 
easily cleaves air or water or any othér 
force. By this means they lessen the 
resistance of the air. The birds know 


as much as we do on this point. We 
apply this principle to the edge of a 
knife, the prow of a boat; science, it 
seems, can go no further in _ this 
direction. Mr. Ruskin’s praise of it as 
applied to boats is well known :— 

‘* Of all things living or lifeless upon 
this strange earth there is but one, 
which having reached the mid-term of 
appointed human endurance on it, I 
still regard with unmitigated amaze- 
ment... . the blunt head of a com- 
mon bluff undecked seaboat lying aslant 
in the furrow of beach sand. 

** The sum of navigation is in that. 
You may magnify it or decorate it as 
you will, you will not add to the wonder 
of it. Lengthen it into hatchet-like 
edge of iron, strengthen it with com- 
plex tracery of ribs of oak, carve it and 
gild it till a column of light moves 
beneath it on the sea; you have made no 
more of it than it was at first—that rude 
simplicity of bent plank that can breast 
its way through the death that is in the 
deep sea has in it the soul of shipping. 

‘* Beyond this we may have more 
work, more men, more money; we can- 
not have more miracle.’’ 

Birds of passage form their flocks 
like this, to breast their way through 
the death that is in the ocean of air. 

Thirdly, birds change places while on 
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the wing, those on the outer edge of the 
flock who have the hardest work being 
relieved from time to time by birds from 
the easier posts within. 

Fourthly, they utter peculiar cries 
from time to time, which serve to keep 
the birds together, and to recall strag- 
glers. These cries are exceedingly in- 
teresting, they are often the only sign 
that a flock is passing overhead, for they 
ray be heard when the birds are so 
aigh up as to be out of sight, or 
shrouded from view in the darkness of 
night; the plaintive cry of the redwing 
the cackle of geese, the scream of 
herons ; these tell us of travellers pas- 
sing by out of sight, and, but for the 
call notes, out of mind. 

The number of those that pass, for 
the most part unheeded, is incalculably 
great. Now and then looking up we 
catch a glimpse of a wisp of birds like a 
little Pleiades, but if we could see the 
travelling hosts that pass during the 
spring and autumn months, they would 
be rather like the stars of the milky way 
in number—a river of birds flowing 
across the sky. 


It is only upon rare occasions, when 
the birds are beaten down by wind or 
fog, that the great flocks on passage 
show themselves to our wondering gaze. 
A note which a friend sent me of a flock 
encountered in Donegal, just before the 
storm of wind that proved so disastrous 
in the autumn of 1893, will give some 
idea of what a power of birds are 
abroad in the travelling seasons. ‘‘ We 
were driving along the bog road, to- 
wards Malin Head (that is the northen- 
most lighthouse in Ireland, and a land- 
mark that hosts of birds steer for in 
their passage across the North Sea), 
when our progress was arrested by a 
stream of starlings which flew across 
our path in such a dense mass that our 
horses refused to try and force a way 
through them. Thousands of the 
shining black birds went streaming by 
for some minutes ; even on the outskirts 
of the flock the air was darkened as they 
flew about our heads, and the clapping 
of their wings was deafening. Our 
horses were much frightened, and we 
ourselves amazed at this strange in- 
vasion.”’ 
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If such be the size of one flock, what 
must be the aggregate of the hosts and 
hosts that change their quarters sum- 
mer and winter? We glean some idea 
of the numbers in which birds go tra- 
velling from the interesting record of 
Herr Gatke’s observations on that bird 
observatory, Heligoland, stationed right 
in the way of the important fly-line 
which brings the greater number of our 
visitors from the north. The terms in 
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which he describes the travelllng hordes, 
as they fly low over the solitary rock, 
attracted by the bright light which 
guards its wreck-watching reefs, are 
astounding. Indeed, it requires a 
mathematical mind to be able to appre- 
ciate them. I confess that, to me, the 
terms ‘‘ tens of thousands of larks,’’ 
** hundreds of thousands of great tits.’’ 
** hundreds of millions of gold-crests,”’ 
convey nothing more measurable than 
** vast flocks,’’ ‘‘ myriad hosts,’’ and 
the more vague expressions by which he 
also describes them ; but the result con- 
veyed is the same, the sense of a be- 
wildering environment of clouds of birds, 
drifting north or south, as the season 
may be. 

A large proportion of this mighty 
host consists of birds that spend the 
summer or the winter in the British 
Isles. One reason why we are so rich 
in birds is because of the constant ex- 
change which migration brings about. 
England is especially favoured because 


the winter exodus of our own birds is 
almost equalled by the influx from 
countries farther north. The fly-line 
which passes over the Isles of Britain 
rises within the Arctic circle. It brings 
down a stream of birds from those 
countries where the rigours of winter 
are so great as to be unendurable, even 
by the most hardy species. These it 
deposits in all the deserted tracts, from 
which it has taken up those more dainty 
species that Mr. Harting 
somewhat ambiguously 
calls ‘‘our summer mi- 
grants ’’’: geese, ducks, 
swans, gulls, waders, 
sandpipers, plovers, 
rooks, crows, thrushes, 
finches, and many other 
refugees are glad to take 
shelter on our temper- 
ate shores. 

Now these are home- 
ward bound, and as they 
leave us for their nest- 
ing places in the coun- 
tries farther north, our 
own summer migrants 
are returning. Flock 
after flock comes troop- 
ing in, till field and 
grove once more are jubilant with 
song. This constant interchange is 
one of the most valuable features of our 
bird life. In winter, reinforcements of 
grub-eaters to guard the crops from the 
insects that are mostly found in the 
larval state—ground-feeders—for the 
insects are mostly burrowing then; in 
summer, flycatchers and tree-lovers, to 
keep in check the agile climers and fliers 
of all sorts and conditions, that, but for 
the birds, would be an unconquerable 
host, bringing destruction upon field and 
forest, orchard and garden and harvest. 

In the summer, when the insects are 
in myriads of myriads, every inducement 
comes to birds to work their hardest 
and their best, for then the nests are 
filled with nestlings, gaping and clam- 
ouring for food all day long. And the 
food of nestlings, almost without ex- 
ception, consists entirely of insects. 

The birds that are homeward bound 
are coming to work as well as play. 
This twofold ministry is doubly welcome. 
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As a rule General Bingham ‘kept his 
own council very closely, and seldom 
notified his plans until the last 
moment. It was not that he antici- 
pated opposition—such an idea never 
entered into his head—but merely a 
matter of habit with him. Accordingly, 
Greville was somewhat surprised when 
he announced at breakfast one morning 
a week later that some visitors would 
arrive the next afternoon. 

‘* Who are they ?’’ he enquired, seeing 
that the question was evidently expected 
of him. 

‘* Mr. Burton and his daughter.’ 

Hackett looked up with sudden 
interest. 

** What’s the daughter like—pretty ?”’ 

The General exchanged a glance with 
his son. 

** Well, Greville, what do you say? 
Let’s have your candid opinion.”’ 

Greville laughed. 

“It depends on one’s standard of 
feminine beauty. So far as mine is con- 
cerned, though—vwell, I have seen better 
looking women.”’ 

A slight frown came into his father’s 
face. 

** Very likely. Still, looks aren’t 
everything. You must remémber, too, 
that Miss Burton is very well off.’’ 

‘** Why should I remember that ?’’ 





The General tapped impatiently on the 
table. 

‘* Because I wish you to.”’ 

Greville made no reply. There was 
none to make. He wondered, though, 
why his father, who seldom had people 
to stay at the Court, should have asked 
these particular guests. Mr. Burton 
was a large landowner, and a wealthy 
widower. He had only one child, a 
daughter. From what Greville remem- 
bered of her, this daughter was a plain 
and somewhat unattractive young 
woman—at any rate, in comparison with 
somebody else whom he could name. Of 
course, Elizabeth Burton was an heiress. 
Still, this counted for very little to his 
way of thinking. 

However, since she had been invited 
to the Court, there was nothing more to 
be said. After all, too, the visit would 
have its advantages, since Miss Burton 
would at any rate provide society for 
Hackett, and thus leave himself free to 
spend his time in a more congenial man- 
ner. Accordingly, the sooner she came, 
the better. 

*“Who is this chap Burton?’ éen- 
quired Hackett when they were alone 
together. 

** He’s a friend of my father’s. He 
has a lot of property in the neighbour- 
hood. We've known him some time. 
It’s years since he last stayed here, 
though.”’ 

‘** And the girl is his only daughter ?”’ 

‘* Yes, and his only child, too.”’ 
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** How old is she ?’’ 

‘* Somewhere about thirty-seven.”’ 

** Money ?”’ 

‘* Plenty of it. She’s an heiress twice 
over, as her mother left her a fortune.’’ 

Hackett flicked the ash off his cigar. 
Then he looked up, as though struck by 
a sudden thought. 

‘* Why don’t you marry her, Bing- 
ham? Seriously, you might do worse.’”’ 

The suggestion was received with a 
careless laugh. 

‘** Thanks, but I’m not taking any. 

Hackett shrugged his shoulders. 

** All the same, it wouldn’t be half a 
bad move on your part.”’ 

It was time, thought Greville, to end 
the discussion. 

‘*T daresay not. Still, the scheme 
doesn’t attract me. What do you say 
to coming out for a stroll?’’ he added. 
‘** We might give the dogs a run.”’ 

Hackett smiled curiously, but offcred 
no objection. 

‘* By all means,’’ he returned, getting 
up from the table. ‘‘ I’m ready wher 
you are.”’ 

As they walked through the grounds, 
Greville. felt inclined to apologise for 
their somewhat neglected condition. It 
was all a matter of money, he explained. 
An estate like Melcombe Court could not 
be kept up properly on a small income. 
There was work for at least another half 
dozen men about the place. 

‘* Why doesn’t your governor get ’em, 
then ?’’ enquired Hackett, as if such a 
proceeding were the most natural thing 
in the world. 

Greville laughed. The question was 
so entirely characteristic of the man who 
put it. 

‘* It’s as much as my father can do, I 
imagine, to pay the wages of those he 
has already.”’ 

-** Well, he might sell some of the 
land ?”’ 


**Yes, if he could find a_ buyer. 


People seem a bit shy of speculating, 
though.”’ 

** Perhaps this chap Burton will come 
to the rescue.”’ 

The suggestion was received with a 
shrug of the shoulders. 

** Not much good counting on that. 
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Besides, I doubt if my father would be 
inclined to sell. You see, we’ve been 
here for centuries.”’ 

The other made no reply, but a 
thoughtful look came into his face. As 
Greville, however, did not seem inclined 
to pursue the subject he began to discuss 
something else. When he chose to 
exert himself, Hackett could prove an 
agreeable enough companion.  Cer- 
tainly, he did so in this instance, and an 
hour passed almost before either of them 
realised it. 

Suddenly Greville glanced at his 
watch. It was later than he thought. 

. ** Look here,’’ he’said, ‘‘ do you feel 
disposed to come down to the village 
with me? There’s just time before 
luncheon. I want to look in at the 
Saddler’s shop and see about an order 
that ought to have been delivered a week 
ago.’’ 

Hackett shook his head. 

‘“* If you don’t mind, I think I’ll go 
back now. I’ve some letters to write.’’ 

“‘Just as you please,’’ returned 
Greville, not sorry to hear the decision. 
** See you again at luncheon, then.’ 

He waved his hand as he spoke and 
strode off across the fields. A little way 
ahead he came to a fence. As he 
mounted it he chanced to turn round for 
a moment. Scarcely had he dene so 
when, witha feeling of surprise, he saw 
Hackett’s form disappearing down the 
road in an opposite direction to the 
house. 

‘*So Master James has changed his 
mind,’’ he murmured. ‘‘ He can’t have 
been in such a hurry to get back, after 
all.’’ 

Really, it was a little peculiar. He 
scarcely knew what to make of it. Then. 
with a laugh, he dismissed the matte: 
from his mind. After all, if James liked 
to take a stroll by himself, there was no 
good reason why he should not do so. 

At luncheon, however, a_ chance 
remark by his father brought the inci- 
dent back again. 

‘*So Mrs. Marchmont proposes to 
come and call some afternoon while the 
Burtons are here, does she ?’’ 

‘** It’s the first I’ve heard of it,’’ an- 
swered Greville, 
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A puzzled expression came into the 
General’s face. 

** But I thought you had been down 
to the Rectory this morning? Didn't 
you tell me so?”’ he added, turning to 
Hackett. 

‘*I’m afraid you misunderstood me, 
sir,’’ was the suave response. ‘‘ I went 
to the Rectory by myself.’ 

Greville looked up sharply. 

‘* When did you go?”’ 

‘* Just after I left you.”’ 

‘* But I thought you meant to come 
back and write letters ?’’ 

‘* So I did. I remembered, however, 
that the London post didn’t leave until 
this afternoon. Accordingly, as it was 
a fine morning, I took a stroll through 
the woods. Just outside the Rectory | 
met Mrs. Marchmont, and she asked me 
to come in for a few minutes and have 
a chat.”’ 

Although the explanation sounded 
plausible enough Greville felt far from 
satisfied. There was a certain glibness 
in its delivery, too, that he resented. 
Before he could say anything, however, 
his father was speaking again. 

‘** It seems to astonish you that Mrs. 
Marchmont should ask your friend into 
her house,’’ he said coldly. 

Greville shook his head. 

‘** Not at all.”’ 

Then he turned to Hackett, anxious 
to have something else made clear while 
he was about it. 

** Did you see the Rector?”’ 

‘* No, he was out on business some- 
where. I only stopped a few minutes.”’ 

The General, who had been showing 
signs of impatience, opened his cigar 
case. 

‘* I don’t think we need discuss the 
matter as though it were of any particu- 
lar importance,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Let’s go 
into the garden and smoke.”’ 

As he followed the other two from the 
room Greville felt more disturbed than 
ever in his mind. Why had James been 
so mysterious ? 

Of course, he was quite welcome to go 
to the Rectory—or anywhere else, for 
that matter—if he chose. Still, it was 
odd that he should not have announced 
his intention beforehand, That the 
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visit had been entirely a chance one 
seemed doubtful. Could there be any 
private understanding between James 
and the Rectory inmates—Mrs. March- 
mont, for example? He remembered 
uncasily that she had shown a strong 
preference for his society of late. It 
consoled him, however, to reflect that 
Winnie had taken up a very different 
attitude. Still, for his own peace of 
mind he would have liked to go 
round to see her. There was no oppor- 
tunity of doing so just then, however, 





HACKETT DISAPPEARED IN AN OPPOSITE 
DIRECTION, 


as his help was wanted in preparing for 
the expected guests, 

In accordance with his father’s wishes 
Greville drove to the station the next 
afternoon to meet the new arrivals. As 
Mr. Burton and his daughter emerged 
on to the platform, accompanied by a 
pile of hand baggage, Greville found 
himself wondering more than ever why 
they had been invited. Neither Mr. nor 
Miss Burton struck him as being at all 
the sort of people with whom his father 
could have anything in common. The 
former was a stout elderly man, whose 
appearance rather suggested that of a 
prosperous shopkeeper, while his daugh- 
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ter Elizabeth was a plain looking woman 
of seven and thirty. 

‘“ Well, here we are, you see,”’’ an- 
nounced Mr. Burton, shaking hands 
pompously. ‘‘ This is Elizabeth. You 
remember her, don’t you, Captain Bing- 
ham ?’’ 

Miss Burton looked at him in a man- 
ner that was intended to be arch. 

‘* Oh, don’t say you’ve forgotten poor 
little me! ’’ she exclaimed. 

*“Not at all,’’ returned Greville. 
** How could 1?”’ 

The question was met by an affected 
simper. 

‘‘Naughty man! You mustn’t begin 
to pay me compliments, and before all 
these people, too !’’ 

Greville turned away hastily, battling 
with an inclination to burst out laughing 

‘* I'll go and see about your luggage.”’ 
he said. Then, as he disappeared to- 
wards the guard’s van, a smile spread 
across his face. 

** I wish I’d brought James with me, 
after all,’’ he reflected. ‘‘ The skittish 
Elizabeth might appeal to him !”’ 

It was only a short drive up to the 
Court, but Greville found it quite long 
enough. For some reason that he could 
not discover both Mr. Burton and his 
daughter seemed to regard him with an 
air that almost amounted to a proprie- 
tary one. He found it a little embar- 
rassing. On one occasion, too, when 
the wheels bumped over a hidden rut 
Miss Burton clutched his arm tightly and 
could hardly be persuaded to release it. 
Altogether, he felt thankful to see the 
house come into view ten minutes later. 

As they drew up hefore the front door, 
the General, who had been waiting in 
the porch, came down the steps. 

** Very glad to see you,”’ he said cor- 
dially. ‘‘I’d have sent the brougham, 
only my fool of a coachman has let one 
of the cobs golame. These fellows are 
always giving trouble. They seem to 
make a special study of it.’’ 

** Oh, it didn’t matter at all,’’ declared 
Miss Burton. ‘‘ Your son took great 
care of us.”’ 

Greville hid a smile, and handed the 
reins over to a groom. 

*‘'Where’s Hackett?’’ he said, sud- 


denly noticing that individual’s absence. 
‘* Gone down to the Rectory.”’ 
‘* The Rectory? What on earth for?”’ 
‘*To take a note from me to Mr. 
Marchmont.”’ 


Greville looked on the point of asking © 


for further particulars, when he was sud- 
denly cut short. 

‘* Come, come, where are your man- 
ners? Our guests are waiting to be 
shown their rooms.”’ 

It was not until they met at dinner that 
Greville saw Hackett again. He found 
him in a somewhat irritable mood, and 
so obviously disinclined to discuss his 
afternoon’s expedition that Greville fore- 
bore to question him on the subject. Miss 
Burton, too, who sat between them, had 
to be entertained, and whenever his 
attention wandered momentarily she 
would assert her presence. 

‘** You must tell me about your adven- 
tures in India, Captain Bingham,’’ she 
declared, while her father and the 
General were discussing local politics. 

Greville looked up with a laugh. 

** I never had any.”’ 

Miss Burton tapped his arm playfully. 

‘*QOh, I’m sure you have. If you 
won’t tell me, though, I shall ask 
Captain Hackett.’”’ 

‘*Much better ask him about his 
own.”’ 

Hackett grinned. Before he could 
reply, however, the General was speak- 
ing. 

‘*] think your father would like to 
smoke, Miss Burton. If you care to go 
into the drawing-room my son can show 
you some photographs that he brought 
back from India.’’ 

Miss Burton clapped her hands and 
rose from the table. 

‘** That will be charming. But I don’t 
like to trouble your son.”’ 

‘* Pooh ! He’ll be delighted.’’ 

Greville bit his lip. The prospect of 
a téte-a-téte with Miss Burton did not 
appeal to him. He would much rather 


have remained where he was and enjoyed 
a cigar. 

**I don’t think the photographs are 
unpacked,”’ he protested. 

The objection, however, did not serve 
him, for it was promptly brushed aside. 

‘** Then go and unpack ’em.”’ 
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Seeing no help for it, Greville rose 
and followed Miss Burton to the door. 
As he passed Hackett’s chair that indi- 
vidual looked up and grinned broadly. 

. ** Shall I come, too?’’ he enquired. 

Although his society was not particu- 
larly agreeable to him, Greville jumped 
at the offer of it eagerly. 

‘* Yes, do by all means.”’ 

Before the invitation could be accep- 
ted, however, the General’s voice asser- 
ted itself. 

** Captain Hackett hasn’t finished his 
wine yet. He can join you presently. 
Pray don’t keep Miss Burton waiting.”’ 

Greville found his guest in the draw- 
ing-room. She was sitting beside the 
window, a look of eager expectancy on 
her face. In the half light and with her 
back to the window, she did not appear 
so unattractive as usual. But Greville 
scarcely noticed any change in her. All 
his thoughts were concentrated on one 
person, and that person was very diff- 
erent from the one now confronting him. 

Elizabeth Burton, however, appeared 
to take it for granted that he was con- 
sumed with anxiety to see her. 

‘* Well,’’ she said, as he closed the 
door, ‘‘ this is so kind of you !”’ 

Greville stared at her in open-mouthed 
amazement. 

‘*Eh?” he 
** What is kind ?’’ 

‘** Why, coming here to talk to me 
instead of stopping downstairs and 
smoking with the others. It shows 
you’re not selfish, at any rate.’’ 

Greville, however, had no intention of 
sailing under false colours. Accord- 
ingly, he repudiated the suggestion. 

‘** But I thought you wanted to see the 
photographs?  I’ll go and get them if 
you'll wait a few minutes. They're up- 
stairs somewhere. I won’t be long.’’ 

Miss Burton shook her head in dis- 
agreement. 

** Never mind the silly old photo- 
graphs. They can wait. Sit down and 
talk to me.” 

‘**What about ?’’ he enquired, wonder- 
ing if the half glass of champagne she 
had drunk at dinner was affecting his 
companion in any way. Her face, how- 
ever, was demurely hidden behind a fan. 


demanded blankly. 


‘** Well,”” he said, making a fresh 
start, ‘‘ what shall we discuss ?”’ 

‘* 1’ll leave it to you, Captain Bing- 
ham. I thought, though, that you 
might perhaps have something to tell 
me.”’ 

Miss Burton’s manner began to make 
Greville vaguely uncomfortable. He 
was no coxcomb, but he could not help 
feeling that the lady’s attitude towards 
him was fast developing into one of more 
than ordinary politeness. Evidently, 
she was romantic—not to say sentimen- 
tal. Sentiment and seven-and-thirty—it 
made a curious mixture! If it had not 
been almost pathetic he would have 
laughed at the idea. 

With an effort he pulled himself to- 
gether, and searched his mind for a safe 
topic to discuss. It was not very easy 
to find one, though, since Miss Burton 
seemed to care nothing about the local 
flower-show, and appeared frankly bored 
when he enlarged upon the arrangements 
concerning it. Presently, however, he 
happened to mention the Rectory. As he 
did so, alittle touch of colour swept 
across her face. 

‘*The Rectory? You go there a 
good deal, don’t you?”’ 

** Certainly. The Rector’s a great 
friend of mine."’ 

** H’m, he has a daughter, hasn’t he ?”’ 

~ ro 

** What is she like?’’ 

** She’s a very charming girl.’’ 

‘* That means you admire her ?’’ 

** Certainly, I do.”’ 

Miss Burton bit her lip. She seemed 
on the point of making a sharp reply, 
when, to Greville’s relief, the door 
opened and Hackett entered the room. 

** Hullo,”’ he said, pausing irreso- 
lutely on the threshold, ‘‘ I didn’t see 
you.”’ 

‘*Don’t go,’’ exclaimed Greville 
promptly. ‘‘Turn up the lights and 
come and talk to Miss Burton. I'll go 
and look for those Indian photo- 
graphs we were speaking about just 
now.”’ 

Miss Burton, however, seemed to have 
quite lost her interest in the subject. It 
was evident, also, that she was annoyed 
about something. At any rate, she 
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glanced at Hackett in a distinctly un- 
friendly fashion. 

‘* Never mind about the photo- 
graphs,’’ she said. ‘‘ I'm a little tired, 
so, if you’ll excuse me, I'll say good- 
night now. * 

As she left the room, Hackett turned 
to Greville, a smile of amusement on his 
face. 

**T hope I didn’t interrupt any tender 
conversation between the fair Elizabeth 
and yourself.’’ 

“You needn’t worry,’’ returned 
Greville shortly. 


CHAPTER VII. 
WInnieE’s Worp. 


With a feeling of profound relief, 
Greville heard, on coming down to 
breakfast the next morning, that Miss 
Burton had a headache, and conse- 
quently did not feel disposed to go out 
for a walk. As her father, too, meant to 
stop indoors and write letters, he only 
had Hackett to entertain. 

** What shall we do with ourselves ?”’ 
he said, as they lit their pipes, and 
strolled on to the verandah to enjoy a 
breath of fresh air. 

**Let’s see if we can’t get some 
trout. Barrett is sure there are some in 
the stream by the mill.’’ 

‘** There ought to be plenty,’’ laughed 
Greville. ‘‘ I’ve tried to catch them 
often enough, but so far I’ve had no 
great success.”’ 

** Well, we'll have a good try any 
way.”’ 

On arriving at the stream, however, 
Hackett did not appear so enthusiastic 
an angler as he had led his companion to 
suppose. Very soon, indeed, he grew 
tired of the sport, and lounged about the 
bank, his hands in his pockets, and the 
rod propped against a fence. 

** Aren’t the fish rising to you?’’ de- 
manded Greville from his post a little 
higher up the stream. 

** Not yet. At any rate, not the fish 
I want.”’ 

It was a curious sort of answer to 
make. Greville looked at him enquir- 
ingly. 

** What do you mean ?”’ 


Hackett shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*] was thinking of something,”’ he 
said shortly. ‘‘ By the way, I hope I 
didn’t disturb you last night ?’’ 

** When ?”’ : 

‘“When you were talking to Miss 
Burton in the drawing-room after 
dinner.”’ 

** You needn’t worry.”’ 

** Sure ?”’ 

** Quite.”’ 

Hackett paused. He could see from 
Greville’s manner that he had gone far 


‘enough. Still, he had one more question 


to put. 

‘*] hope you’re not playing with the 
lady’s affections, or raising false hopes 
in her innocent breast ?”’ 

Greville looked up sharply, his pati- 
ence fast becoming exhausted. 

** What the devil-are you driving at ?’’ 

‘* My dear fellow, 1 was only joking.’’ 

‘* Well, don’t.”’ 

A grin of amusement flickered across 
the other’s face. He realised, however, 
that it was time to drop the subject. 
Accordingly, he turned away and saun- 
tered back with a fine assumption of 
indifference to the spot where he had left 
his rod. 

Greville’s brow clouded as he gazed 
after him. 

‘*T wonder why that chap is always 
ramming Miss Burton down my throat ?”’ 
he murmured. ‘‘ It’s becoming mono- 
tonous. The worst of it is, though, one 
can’t give a fellow like that a hint. It 
would be thrown away. He doesn’t 
understand where to draw the line.”’ 

It was not until after luncheon the next 
day that Greville found an opportunity 
of paying a visit to the Rectory by him- 
self. Hackett, to his ‘mingled surprise 
and satisfaction, had volunteered to take 
Miss Burton out for a stroll, while her 
father and the General were calling on a 
neighbour. The chance was one that 
might not occur again for some time. 
Accordingly, he resolved to make the 
most of it. Nearly a week had elapsed 
since he last saw Winnie. In the inter- 
val, however, he had thought of her with- 
out ceasing. There was something he 
wanted to ask her, a question he had 
been meaning to put every day since his 
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return home. He wondered what she 
would say in reply. At one moment his 
heart leaped at the prospect of a favour- 
able answer ; at another, he fell a prey to 
the blackest despair. 

** It’s impossible she could think of a 
chap like me,”’ he reflected miserably. 

** Wait till you’ve asked her,’’ whis- 
pered an en- 
cour aging 


voice. ‘‘ You 
can’t tell till 
you’ve done 
so.”” 

He hung 
about the 


grounds until 
the others 
had left the 
house, and 
then _ started 
off on his 
journey. It 
was a perfect 
August after- 
6 6 8,. . a 


bright blue 
sky overhead 
and a_ soft 
west wind 
gently __stir- 
ring the fields 
of waving 
corn, All 
Nature ap- 
peared to 


have put on 
her pleasant- 
est dress to 
greet his en- 
terprise. 
Wherever he 
looked, gold and green and purple 
touched one another and _ blended 
into one harmonious whole. A rippling 
stream raced merrily over the stones and 
wound its way towards the river. Close 
at hand, near a bend in the road, was a 
small coppice of tall oaks and beeches. 
As he came up to it he remembered with 
a little thrill of pleasure that it was the 
spot where he had met Winnie the day 
he came home. The meeting had been 
quite accidental. He knew, however, 
that the walk in the woods was one that 
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Winnie often took. There was just a 
chance, accordingly, that he might find 
her there again. At any rate, it would 
be worth trying. 

Fortune favoured him even more than 
he thought possible. Scarcely had he 

crossed the stile and entered the planta- 
tion, when his quick eye caught a gleam 
of colour—a 
girl in a 
mauve frock 
—framed 
against a 
mossy bank 
a few yards in 
front of him. 
The _ thick 
carpet of fern 
over which he 
was walking 
deadened the 
sound of his 
foots teps, 
and _ enabled 
him to come 
almost along- 
-side _ before 
she was 
aware of it. 
Then, as he 
trod on a dry 
twig, she 
looked up and 
saw him. 

** Greville !”’ 
she cried, a 
note of gen- 
uine pleasure 
in her voice, 


‘‘is it really 
you ?”” 
** Gere 
tainly,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Did you think 
I was never coming to see you, 


Winnie? ”’ 

She turned away her head. 

‘* T had begun to think so.”’ 

A wave of contrition surged through 
him. 

** I couldn’t help it. This is the first 
opportunity I've had for days of getting 
a few minutes to myself.’’ 

Her face lighted up at the words. 

** Did you want to see me, then ?”’ 

** Yes, Winnie, you know I did.”” 
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She glanced at him shyly, a soft colour 
spreading across her cheeks. 

“* Why?” 

Something in her tone gave him cour- 
age. The sweet face, too, that looked 
so trustingly into his invited confidence. 
He must speak now, whatever happened. 
But it was a thousand times more diffi- 
cult to, do so than he had anticipated. 
The words would not come. 

‘* Why ?”’ she repeated. 
Greville.’’ P. 

His hand closed over hers. She would 
have moved it away, but the pressure of 
his grasp tightened. The touch of her 
slim fingers stirred him to the very 
depths. 

‘*] always want to see you, Winnie. 
And just lately I’ve wanted to do so 
more than ever! Don’t you know the 
reason ?”’ 

She shook her head, but a tender smile 
played about the corners of her 
mouth. 

“te.” 

‘** You must guess, dear.”’ 

**T can’t. “You must tell me. 
you, Greville ?’’ 

The soft pleading note in her voice was 
irresistible. It tugged at his very heart- 
strings. Almost before he quite realised 
it, his courage had come back, and a 
wild, unchecked flood of words was 
pouring from him. 

‘*T want you. 1 always want you. 
And now I can’t do without you any 
longer. Oh, Winnie, you’re all the 
world to me, and more as well. I'd 
never be able to tell you how much! 
You’re everything to me, simply. 1 
can’t live without you, darling. No- 
body ever loved a girl as I love you. 
Come, sweetheart, what have you to say 
to me?”’ 

She shrank back a little, but he caught 
her in his arms and drew her towards 
him. 

‘*T won’t let you go till you tell me,’’ 
he cried imperiously. 

‘* What is it you want me to say?’’ 
she murmured. ‘‘ You haven’t asked 
me anything yet.”’ 

It was impossible to mistake her mean- 
ing. If he had ever doubted her, he 
knew now as clearly as if she had said 


‘* Tell me, 


Won't 


it straight out that she cared for him. 
Still, he wanted to hear the glad assur- 
ance from her own dear lips. Nothing 
else would satisfy him. 


**Say that you care for me,’’ he | 


answered. ‘‘ Say that you care for me 
enough to be my wife. Oh, Winnie, I 
want you so much !”’ 

She lifted up her face to his, and 
looked at him with shining eyes. 

‘*And I want you, too,’’ she said 
tremulously. 

The next moment he had strained her 
to his breast. His head bent forward, 
and their lips met. As he kissed her 
everything else seemed blotted out from 
Greville’s mind save the one splendid 
fact that Winnie loved him. Beside 
this, nothing else counted. 

Suddenly, however, a chill, disturbing 
thought obtruded itself, and his face 
became serious. 

Winnie, quick to notice every change 
in his expression, nestled closer to his 
side. 

** What is it, dear?’’ she said softly. 
‘“* Tell me. Something is troubling you. 
Let us share it between us.’”’ 

The caressing tones of her voice 
brought comfort to his troubled mind. 

‘** It’s this, dearest,’’ he said. ‘‘ I’ve 
just asked the best and sweetest girl in 
all the world to marry me, and —”’ 

An adorable smile lit up her face. 

** And if you mean me, Greville, I’ve 
said yes. Are you beginning to repent 
already ?”’ 

** You darling,’’ he cried, kissing her 
again, ‘‘ how dare you suggest such a 
thing? No, sweetheart, what is troub- 
ling me is that I’ve no business to have 
asked you to give your dear self to me. 
I shouldn’t have done so.*’ 

She looked at him in dismay. 

** Oh, Greville, what do you mean?”’ 

** Why, that I don’t know what we’re 
going to live on. I’m only a pauper, 
you know. A junior captain in a cavalry 
regiment with next to nothing beyond 
his pay isn’t much of a catch as a hus- 
band. It was wrong of me to have 


asked you.”’ 
She shook her head at the suggestion. 
“* | don’t care,’’ she answered proudly. 
** I'd marry you to-morrow if you hadn't 
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a periny in the world, and be glad to do 
it, too !’’ 

** You darling !’’ he cried again. ‘‘ Do 
you really mean it ?’’ 

‘* Of course, Ido. Every single word 
of it. Besides, you must remember I’ve 
#50 a year of my own. Oh, we'll get 
on splendidly !”’ 

The manner in which she proposed to 
smooth away the difficulties made him 
smile. 

**] don’t think we'll be reduced to 
living on that,’’ he returned. ** Still, 
it will be a hard struggle at first. Until 
I get promoted—which won’t be for 
years, perhaps— you'll have to do with- 
out any luxuries. It’s not much I’m 
offering you, the position of a poor cap- 
tain’s wife in India.’’ 

She slipped her hand confidingly into 
his. 

‘* Dear, I want nothing better.: It 
will be with you. That’s-all I care 
about.”’ 

He was silent for a moment. Then a 
fresh train of thought occurred to him, 
and he spoke again. 

‘* What will your people say, Winnie? 
I’m afraid Mrs. Marchmont doesn’t 
think very much of me as a possible hus- 
band for you.”’ 

Winnie became grave in turn. The 
words had set her own mind working in 
a new direction. 

‘* Mother may not like it just at first, 
but she’ll come round in time,’’ she 
answered slowly. ‘‘ At any rate, we'll 
hope so. Besides, papa thinks everything 
of you.”’ 

Greville’s face cleared. 

** Yes, I fancy the Rector is on our 
side. I'll speak to him at once.”’ 

** Dearest, you can’t.”” — 

**Can’t? Why not?’’ 

** Because papa isn’t at home just 


now. He had to go away last night on 
business. He won’t be back for a 
week.’’ 


Greville’s countenance fell. This was 
something he had not anticipated. It 
seemed to threaten a difficulty that 
might prove serious. Before he could 
voice his doubts, however, Winnie was 
speaking again. 

** But what will your own father—the 
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General—say ? Dear, we _ haven't 
thought of that.”’ 

Greville hesitated, and an expression 
of anxiety gathered across his brow. 
Then it vanished as quickly as it had 
formed. In a moment like this, when 
Winnie had only just admitted that she 
loved him, no misgivings could possibly 
be harboured. 

**Don’t trouble your pretty head, 
sweetheart. The General will be as 
pleased and happy aslam. I’ve got an 
idea, too, that will go a long way to- 
wards overcoming the financial difficulty. 
In fact, it will make the whole thing 
quite simple. 

** What is it?’’ she demanded eagerly. 

** Why, I’ll exchange into the Indian 
Army. The pay and prospects there are 
much better than in a British regiment. 
Lots of fellows join a native corps when 
they get married.”’ 

A look of something like dismay met 
the suggestion. 

‘* Oh, Greville, that would never do. 
You couldn’t possibly leave your own 
regiment. Your father would never 
forgive you if you did; and I’d never 
forgive myself, either, if I let you make 
such a sacrifice.’’ 

He caught her hands eagerly in his 
own. 

** My darling, I’d do a lot more than 
that for you !”’ 

** But you think so much of the regi- 
ment. It’s your life.”’ 

** You are my life, Winnie. Until this 
moment I feel that I’ve never had any 
life at all.’ 

A warm glow of colour lit up her 
cheeks. ‘ 

** Thank you, dear, but we’ll think of 
another way. There must be one.’’ 

‘* And we'll find it, too,’’ he declared 
encouragingly. 

A moment’s pause ensued. Then 
with a sudden recollection of something 
that had been in her mind for the last 
few days, Winnie broke the silence. 
What she had to say was evidently diffi- 
cult, for her face became grave. 

“I can’t help thinking that the 
General has other projects for you than 
becsming my husband,” she said slowly. 
Greville laughed the idea to scorn, 
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‘*You needn’t worry about that. 
Why, it was only last week he gave me 
a strong hint that the sooner I settled 
down the better he’d be pieased.’’ 

‘Yes, but did he happen to mention 
my name?’’ 

Greville looked suddenly reflective. 

** Well, I can’t say he did.’’ 

‘ Just as 1 thought,’’ was the rep’). 
‘* In fact, what I did think was that the 
General’s views concerning your future 
were fixed on somebody very different 
from myself.”’ 

He stared at her in genuine amazc- 
ment. 

‘* What on earth do you mean? Who 
is there my father could possibly want 
me to marry instead of you?”’ 

A pensive smile flickered across her 
face. 

‘* What about Miss Burton ?”’ 

‘* Miss Burton !’’ he echoed, scarcely 
able to believe his ears. ‘‘* You’re 
joking !”’ 

She shook her head with decision. 

‘* Not a bit of it. I’m quite serious.”’ 

‘** But why ?”’ he persisted. ‘‘ I don’t 
understand.”’ 

‘* That’s because you're so modest, 
dear. Tell me, what do you think your 
father has invited the Burtons to visit 
him for? He can’t really care about 
them. They’re the last people in the 
world with whom he could have any- 
thing incommon. Don’t you agree with 
me ?”’ 

Greville began to feel a little uncom- 
fortable. 

‘* T suppose that my father asked Mr. 
Burton because he’s got some business 
or other to discuss with him.”’ 

‘** Precisely. What about Miss Bur- 
ton, though? He can’t have any 
business with her.’’ 

** No, I suppose not.’’ 

** Consequently, she’s here for your 
benefit. Come, hasn’t the General done 
his best to throw you both together 
during the last couple of days ?”’ 

Greville’s face grew serious.  Al- 
though Winnie’s words were lightly 
spoken, they brought into his mind a 
train of thought that had occupied him 
more than once since Miss Burton’s 
arrival at the Court. The incident of the 


previous evening after dinner appeared 
suddenly invested with a new signifi- 
cance. And, then, what was the meaning 
of James Hackett’s continual harping on — 
the same subject? Still, the whole idea 
was preposterous—not to be thought of, 
even. Yet—and he felt bound to admit 
the fact—there might be something in 
it after all. 

‘* Nonsense,’’ he returned, making a 
bold effort to appear at ease. ‘* Of 
course, I’ve had to be civil to Miss Bur- 
ton.”’ 

** Yes, but why did the General ask 
her here ?”’ 

‘* I suppose it’s because her father 
didn’t like to come without her.’’ 

‘“H’m,”’ returned Winnie, and in a 
tone that rather lacked conviction, ‘‘ of 
course, that may be the case.”’ 

** Still, you don’t feel certain of it?’’ 

‘* Exactly.” 

Greville shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* The whole thing’s absurd,’’ he said 
again. ‘* To begin with, Miss Burton is 
ten years older than I am.’’ 

‘* But, then, she’s got £5,000 a year.”’ 

** I don’t care if she has five million.”’ 

‘* And I love you for saying so.’’ 

Greville looked at her in wonder. It 
was a never ceasing marvel—and one to 
which he had not yet got accustomed— 
that Winnie could care for him. As his 
eyes rested on her, however, a sudden 
shaft of memory—conjurcd up by the 
thought of Hackett—obtruded itself. 
He tried to shut it out, but, do what he 
would, it persisted in returning. 

‘““Do you know,’’ he said slowly, 
“* I’ve had half an idea that Mrs. March- 
mont has been thinking of somebody else 
in connection with you ?”’ 

The suggestion was evidently dis- 
tasteful, for a troubled look came into 
the girl’s eyes. 

““'Whom do you mean ?”’ 

**'Well, I had half an idea it was 
Captain Hackett.”’ 

She flung back her head proudly. 

“* If Captain Hackett were the last man 
in the world I’d never marry him.’’ 

Greville heaved a sigh of relief. 

“* Then he hasn’t asked you ?”’ 

**No. He wouldn’t dare.” 

‘“‘ ’m not quite so sure about that,’’ 
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‘* you’LL BE ABLE TO TALK OVER THE RECTOR? ”’ 
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returned Greville slowly. ‘‘ In fact, I 
don’t know why every man in the place 
doesn’t ask you.” 

** I suppose some men are more par- 
ticular than you,’’ she answered de- 
murely. 

For the next ten minutes they con- 
tinued sitting happily togeher. The 
quiet peace of the woods, mingled with 
the scent of flowers and the song of 
birds, was all about them. They did 
not talk much, for the knowledge that 
each was secure in the other’s love 
seemed to make conversation unneces- 
sary. Every now and again Greville’s 
hand would touch that of the girl beside 
him, and she would look up and smile. 

Suddenly, a startled expression came 
into Winnie’s eyes. Her quick.ear had 
caught a sound which had escaped 
Greville’s notice. It was that of foot- 
steps approaching from a little distance 
behind them. Rising hastily to her feet, 
she went forward a few paces and peered 
through a thick clump of laurels that 
acted as a screen. 

‘*‘There’s somebody coming,”’ 
whispered. ‘‘ Who it is?”’’ 

Greville glanced over her shoulder. 
Then he started back with a little cry of 
astonishment, as he recognised two 
people, a man and a woman, walking 
slowly towards the place where they were 
standing. 

** It’s your mother,’’ he said. 

‘** Yes, and Captain Hackett is with 
her.”’ 

Greville knit his brows. 

** What does it mean ?’’ 

**Hush!”’ exclaimed Winnie in a 
warning tone. ‘‘ Let’s wait here till 
they pass us.”’ 

Then she shrank back into the shelter 
of the bushes, drawing Greville to her 
side. As she did so, Mrs. Marchmont 
and Hackett came slowly through the 
gateway, and stopped almost in front of 
them. They were talking earnestly, and 
in the still air every word they uttered 
sounded clear and distinct. 

** Good afternoon, then, James,’’ Mrs. 
Marchmont was saying as she halted 
beside the fence. ‘‘ You may rely on 
me to do my best to help you. If you 
come about tea-time to-morrow after- 


she 
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noon I'll take care that you sec her 
alone.”’ 

‘*You’ll be able to talk over the 
Rector, I suppose,’’ returned Hackett in 
a hesitating voice. 

‘*T think you may safely trust me for 
that.”’ 

‘* Very well,’’. said the other with a 
careless laugh; ‘‘ I’ll leave it to you.”’ 

Then, raising his hat, he turned away 
and walked briskly up the path, while 
Mrs. Marchmont went down the road in 
the opposite direction. 

Greville waited until each had dis- 
appeared from view. Then he turned to 
Winnie, an uneasy expression on his 
face. 


*“Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ what does it 
mean ?”’ 

Winnie looked at him with troubled 
eyes. 


‘* T don’t know, dear.”’ 

‘“Whom was your mother talking 
about ?’’ he persisted. 

‘* T can’t tell for certain. 
morrow.”’ 

‘* H’m, I suppose that’s the only thing 
to do.”’ 

A heavy silence settled down between 
them, and each instinctively avoided the 
other’s glance. They sat still for a few 
moments, trying hard to dismiss a cer- 
tain disturbing thought that rose up 
between them like a wall. All the 
beauty seemed suddenly to have gone 
out of the golden afternoon. The magic 
had left it utterly. A subtle change 
pervaded the whole atmosphere of the 
wood. The glade where they sat was no 
longer full of fragrance and sweet har- 
monies. The sun had disappeared 
behind a bank of cloud. The birds had 
stopped singing, and a sad chill wind 
crept across the branches overhead. As 
she felt its breath, Winnie shivered a 
little, and drew nearer her companion. 

** T think I'll go home now,”’ she said 
in a strained voice. 

‘* Let me come with you,’’ he said 
cagerly. 

She shook her head. 

‘* No, dear. I’d rather not.’’ 

** May I come and see you to-morrow, 
then? I want to speak to your mother.”’ 


Wait till to- 


Once more she shook her head. 









** Wait, dear. I'll write and tell you 
when to come. Now let me go.”’ 

He seized her hands in his and drew 
her towards him. 

** Kiss me first.’’ 

As their lips met, the girl uttered a 
little cry. . 

‘* Greville, whatever happens you 
won’t give me up, will you? I couldn’t 
live if you did! You're all the world to 
me.”’ 

‘* And you’re all the world to me, 
sweetheart !”’ 

She lifted up her face to his once 
more, hope and trust and happiness 
shining in her eyes. 

‘* Thank you for saying that, dear. 
And now, good-bye.”’ 

‘* But you first must promise to let me 
see you to-morrow. I won’t let you go 
till you do.”’ 

‘* Very well. I'll come here after 
luncheon, if it doesn’t rain.’’ 

Then, with a parting smile and a wave 
of the hand, she left him and disappeared 
through the trees. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A SET BACK, 


Greville waited until Winnie was 
hidden from view. As he stood watch- 
ing her slim graceful form disappear 
through the trees, he had half a mind to 
follow her. Now that she was gone 
there were a thousand things that he 
wanted to say. A fierce longing rose 
up in him to take her in his arms once 
more and drive away the troubled look 
that had been on her face when they 
parted. The memory of it was like a 
sword-thrust. It seemed to stab him. 
As he thought of what had caused it, his 
brow grew dark. 

** I’m convinced that Hackett means 
some mischief,’’ he muttered. ‘‘ I wish 
I knew exactly what it was, though.’”’ 

Then he picked up his hat and stick 
and set out across the fields towards 
home. It was not far off dinner-time, 
and he did not want to be late. The 
General always insisted on military 
punctuality at meals, and was apt to 
become irritable if anybody kept him 
waiting. 
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All the way back to the Court the sub- 
ject that occupied Greville’s mind was 
the conversation he had partially over- 
heard a few minutes earlier between 
Hackett and Mrs. Marchmont. To 
what did it refer, he wondered uncom- 
fortably. Hackett was coming to see 
Mrs. Marchmont again the next after- 
noon. Why? What could they have in 
common? He remembered, too, she 
had addressed him by his Christian 
name, thereby implying the existence of 
an intimacy he had not hitherto sus- 
pected for a moment. The whole thing 
was really very mysterious. The more 
he thought of it, the more formidable 
proportions it assumed. He tried to put 
away the idea as absurd and unfounded, 
but an uneasy feeling continually assailed 
him that the episode menaced his own 
happiness. Hence, it also threatened 
that of Winnie. It was this reflection 
that disturbed him most. Where he was 
concerned, he could deal with Hackett, 
or anybody else. But when it came to 
threatening Winnie’s peace of mind, that 
was another thing altogether. 

**Confound the fellow!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ If he dares to annoy her in 
the slightest I’ll have him turned out of 
the place !’’ 

But for the thought that such an 
action would bring Winnie’s name into 
the discussion he would have demanded 
an explanation of Hackett the moment 
he saw him. It was as much as he 
could do, however, to refrain from 
broaching the subject when they met in 
the drawing-room a few minutes after 
the dinner gong had sounded, for 
Hackett’s manner almost invited ques- 
tioning. At any rate, his air of sup- 
pressed triumph made Greville distinctly 
uneasy. 

** Confound the fellow !’’ he reflected, 
as he watched him talking to Miss Bur- 
ton. ‘‘ I’m convinced he has something 
up his sleeve, or else he wouldn’t look 
so self-satisfied. What on earth can it 
be, though ?’’ 

Then to Greville’s relief Barrett ap- 
peared and announced that dinner was 
served. 

** And what have you been doing with 
yourself all day, Captain Bingham ?”’ en- 


| 
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quired Miss Burton with what was 
meant to be an ingratiating smile as they 
sat down to the table. ‘‘ I’ve felt quite 
neglected by you.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the General, ‘‘ You’re 
not looking after Miss Burton properly. 
Captain Hackett took her for a walk this 
afternoon.’’ 

‘* ¥es, but I was tired, so I didn’t go 
very far,’’ observed Miss Burton. 
‘* Where did you go after I left you, 
Captain Hackett? Did you calkon Mrs. 
Marchmont, as you proposed ?”’ 

Hackett helped himself to a glass of 
claret. 

‘*No,’’ he returned coolly, ‘‘I met 
her gardener, and he told me she was not 
at home.”’ 

Greville looked up in surprise. 

** You didn’t happen to meet her by 
any chance, I suppose ?”’ 

Hackett shook his head. 

‘* No,”’ he answered glibly. ‘‘ I went 
to the post-office, and then came straight 
back here.’’ 

‘* T fancy Elizabeth told me that, after 
you had left her, you had _ strolled 
through the wood leading to the Rec- 
tory,’’ observed Mr. Burton. ‘‘ Perhaps 
I was wrong, though.”’ 

Conscious apparently of Greville’s 
eyes fixed enquiringly upon him, 
Hackett hesitated a little. 

‘* 1 meant to,’’ he returned, fumbling 
with his bread, ‘‘ but I changed my 
mind.’’ 

‘* Then you didn’t meet Mrs. March- 
mont? ’’ persisted Greville. 

The General frowned. 

‘*My dear fellow, haven’t you just 
heard him say so? You seem to be 


wool-gathering to-night. Pray look 
after Miss Burton. Her glass is 
empty.”’ 


Greville did not pursue the subject. 
Yet, he felt more uncomfortable than 
ever. Why should Hackett lie about his 
meeting Mrs. Marchmont that after- 
noon? Obviously, he had something to 
conceal. But what could it be? Once 
more the vague fears that had assailed 
him in the wood began to assert them- 
selves. 

Dinner seemed longer than usual that 
night, for the General was in his most 
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reminiscent vein and told story after 
story of the days when he himself was a 
young officer in Greville’s own regiment. 
Greville, who had heard each anecdote 
at least half a dozen times already, 
found it difficult to show any interest in 
their recital, especially as his thoughts 
were continually occupied with other 
matters. He was thinking all the time, 
in fact, of Winnie and wondering what 
she was doing. Perhaps he would hear 
from her to-morrow, he reflected, for 
she had promised to write and tell him 
when he might ask her father’s consent 
to their engagement. Of course, he 
would also have to break the news to 
his own father, but he proposed not to 
do so until he had first spoken to the 
Rector. Mrs. Marchmont might of 
course raise some opposition, for he knew 
that she was extremely ambitious where 
Winnie’s future was concerned; still, 
the opposition would have to give way 
before the united influence of her hus- 
band and her daughter, added to that 
of his father and himself. 

** It’s four to one,’’ he reflected with 
satisfaction. ‘‘ Mrs. Marchmont can’t 
very well hold out against that! ”’ 

As he arrived at this comforting 
decision he began to feel more cheerful; 
and, when the General presently led the 
way to the drawing-room he sat by Miss 
Burton’s chair and talked to her with 
much more freedom than he had yet 
evinced. His father seemed pleased at 
the attention he was showing her, for 
once or twice he nodded approvingly 
towards him. Then he turned to Mr. 
Burton and said something in a low 
voice, which, judging from the pleased 
smile that met the remark, must have 
proved satisfactory to that gentleman. 

Greville was wondering how they 
were going to get through the re- 
mainder of the evening when suddenly 
Hackett made a suggestion. 

** What about some music? ”’ he said. 
‘The piano hasn’t been touched for 
days.”’ 


‘*A capital idea,’’ 


remarked the 


General. ‘‘ Perhaps Miss Burton will 
oblige us? There are plenty of songs 
in the rack.” 


**Yes, pray do,”’ said Greville politely. 
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Miss Burton simpered in an affected 
fashion. 

‘** Well, since you’re so very pressing, 
Captain Bingham, I really can’t refuse. 
You must come and turn over my music 
for me, though. I hope you won’t be 
too critical.”’ 

The air of diffidence with which she 
spoke almost made him laugh. He con- 
trived to keep a grave face, however, 
and led the way to the piano. 

‘* What will you sing? ’’ he enquired, 
as he took up a pile of songs.”’ 

** You choose.’’ 

Greville shrugged his shoulders and 
picked out the first song that came to 
hand. It happened to be a particularly 
sentimental one, dealing with unrequited 
affection. Miss Burton sang it in a thin 
quavering voice and with a suggestion 
of romance that would have been 
humorous had it not also been rather 
pathetic. She appeared, however, 
serenely unconscious that her delivery 
left anything to be desired. 

‘* Thank you,”’ said Greville with a 
sigh of relief as she finished the last 
verse. 


‘Now it’s your turn,’’ said Miss 


Burton coquettishly. ‘‘I’m sure you 
have a charming voice. Come now, just 
to please me. Or we might try a duet?’’ 

Greville would have excused himself, 
but his father, who happened to over- 
hear the request, interposed. 

** Certainly, he’ll sing, Miss Burton. 
You find a song for him.”’ 

To Greville’s dismay, Miss Burton 
looked through the music and then 
deliberately selected an even more 
romantic ballad than the previous one. 
The very title made him uneasy. How- 
ever, there was no help for it. Accord- 
ingly, he set his teeth, and, ignoring 
the amused grin with which Hackett 
was regarding him, commenced the first 
verse. 

A polite murmur of applause greeted 
the conclusion. 

**Charming,’’ declared Mr. Burton, 
nodding affably from the depths of a 
capacious armchair. ‘‘ You and Eliza- 
beth ought always to sing together.’’ 

Miss Burton blushed in maidenly con- 
fusion. 
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Then 


‘** Oh, papa!’’ she exclaimed. 
really mustn’t say such things.”’ 
she turned to Greville : 

** Still, our voices really do seem to 
blend,’’ she added.: 

** Yes,’’ put in the General, ‘‘ You 
two must give us another duet 
presently.’’ 

To Greville’s relief, however, there 
was no more music that evening, aud a 
few minutes later Miss Burton bade her 
host good-night. As he opened the 
door for her, Greville could not help 
noticing that she looked at him in a 
decidedly sentimental fashion. Her 
glance, indeed, was almost languishing. 
It made him feel quite uncomfortable. 

** The fair Elizabeth seems to regard 
you as her special property,’’ observed 
Hackett with a meaning laugh when 
they went upstairs together. 

**Rot!’’ returned Greville. 

Although he spoke lightly enough, he 
could not dismiss a certain disturbing 
thought that had assailed him more than 
once during the evening. It really did 
appear as though Miss Burton were 
cherishing ideas with regard to himself 
of which she would have to be speedily 
disillusioned. If so, the situation was 
rather awkward. Still, it was not his 
fault that it had arisen. He could not 
fairly be held responsible for the lady’s 
unduly romantic temperament. As a 
precautionary measure, however, he 
would see as little of her as possible 
while her visit lasted. 

Fortunately, she was going away in 
a couple of days’ time. Until then 
things must take their course. 

Poor Miss Burton! What a nuisance 
she was. 

Then a sudden thought struck him, 
and he laughed aloud. 

‘The best thing she can do is to 
marry Hackett!’’ he murmured as he 
began to undress. ‘‘ It would be just 
the thing.”’ 

He opened his bedroom window and 
gazed out across the fields. In the clear 
light of the moon a clump of trees made 
a dark patch against the roadway lead- 
ing to the Rectory lane. His face 
softened as he noted it and a reminis- 
cent little smile played about the corner 
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of his mouth. The spot marked the 
outskirts of the wood where he had 
spent such a memorable hour that after- 
noon. Further off, just faintly visible 
through the intervening trees, a ray of 
light twinkled in the distance. It came 
from one of the Rectory windows. 
Perhaps it was Winnie’s, and perhaps 
she avas looking out from it at that 


moment! To-morrow he would see her 
again. The thought made his heart 
leap. 


a 

**Winnie!’’ he murmured. 
why isn’t it to-morrow now? ”’ 

When he awoke the next morning he 
saw with a feeling of annoyance that the 
day was inclined to be wet. A thin 
drizzle, indeed, was already falling, and 
dull lowering clouds were drifting across 
a sullen sky. The circumstances made 
him depressed. It seemed like a bad 
omen. He had set his heart on a fine 
day; and now this was evidently quite 
the last thing that could be expected. 
What a nuisance it was. Perhaps it 
would even prevent Winnie keeping her 
appointment with him. Still, he would 
not know for certain until after lun- 
cheon. By that time the rain might 
have stopped. 

In one way, however, the weather did 
him a good turn. This was because it 
absolved him from the necessity of 
volunteering to take Miss Burton out 
for a walk. When the day’s pro- 
gramme was discussed at breakfast that 
lady announced that she meant to stop 
indoors and write letters. 

**And what will you do with your- 
self ?’’ enquired Greville turning to her 
father. 

Mr. Burton glanced up from the 
Times, which he had been reading be- 
side the fire-place. 

“‘Captain Hackett has very kindly 
undertaken to give me some advice 
about a car which I had thought of 
buying. We’re going to talk it over 
together in the smoking-room. Two 
heads are better than one, you know.”’ 

** Quite so,”’ said Greville politely, at 


sé Oh, 


the same time devoutly hoping that the 
business would not be concluded until 
luncheon at the earliest. If so, he would 
have three hours to himself. 
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He was lighting a cigar, preparatory 
to sauntering down to the stables, when 
his father called him back. 

‘*T want to speak to you,’’ he said. 
‘* Please come into the library as soon 
as you have finished your cigar. A 
littlk—er—private matter.” 

‘** About the estate? ”’ 

‘* Er—yes.’’ 

Greville heard the announcement with 
a feeling of something akin to surprise. 
It was very seldom that his father con- 
fided anything to him about the manage- 
ment of the property. He concluded, 
however, that his signature was re- 
quired to some legal document, or 
perhaps his advice was to be asked re- 
specting a lease. 

‘*T’ll come at once,’’ he said. 
suppose it won’t take long? ”’ 

** No, only a few minutes.”’ 

** All right, I'll join you there.”’ 

When he entered the library, how- 
ever, the General appeared in no hurry 
to begin, but walked restlessly about the 
room. Watching him closely, Greville 
thought he seemed a little ill at ease. 
Presumably, then, the business was of 
some importance after all. 

** Well, what is it?’’ he said, break- 
ing the silence that had settled down 
between them. ‘‘ Nothing very serious, 
I hope? ”’ 

The other hesitated, and began to 
turn over some documents. 

‘**No,’’ he replied, after a pause. 
“* Not altogether. Still, it may be so.”’ 

Completely mystified by the answer, 
Greville looked up enquiringly. 

‘* Well, father, let’s have it. If it’s 
anything I can do you may rely on me.”’ 

‘* Thank you, my boy. I’m sure I 
can. Well, I'll begin by telling you 
what you probably know already—that 
is, that I’m deucedly hard up just now. 
In fact, I don’t know when I’ve been 
so pressed for ready money.’’ 

A feeling of relief swept through 
Greville’s mind. The matter for discus- 
sion was only a financial one, then. 

** I’m very sorry to hear it. But pray 
let me know how I can help you.”’ 

The General made a movement of im- 
patience. 

‘* That’s what I’m coming to if you'll 


sep 
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only give me time. Well, I lately dis- 
covered that for some years past I’ve 
been living considerably beyond my in- 
come. It’s not my fault. This is a 
deucedly expensive place to keep up in 
anything like proper style. Accordingly, 
I’ve been compelled to mortgage a good 
deal of the land. In fact, and not to 
put too fine a point upon it, the whole 
place is mortgaged up to the hilt.’’ 

Greville drew a breath, for the dis- 
closure was rather a shock to him. He 
knew that of late his father had been 
more or less financially embarrassed, 
but he had no idea that things were as 
bad as this. 

‘*I’m_ exceedingly sorry,’’ he re- 
peated. ‘‘ You’ve been very liberal to 
me, and if it would be any help I’m 
quite willing to take only half my allow- 
ance—or none at all, if necessary—until 
things improve.”’ 

The General shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*Nonsense! Your allowance is a 
mere flea-bite compared with my other 
expenses. Besides, you can’t live in 


your regiment on less than I give you. 
At any rate, there’s no necessity to try, 


as the allowance will be continued. 
I’ve managed to raise a loan which 
provides for this.” 

** Who has advanced the money? ”’ 

** Most of it has come from Captain 
Hackett.”’ 

Greville started at the mention of the 
name. 

** Hackett !’’ he echoed. 

‘““Yes, why not? He’s a brother 
officer of your’s, and he’s rolling in 
money. Besides, he came forward of 
his own free will. It was his suggestion 
that I should regard him as my—er— 
banker until things improve.”’ 

‘*H’m,”’ returned Greville reflec- 
tively, ‘‘and who is the other mort- 
gagee?’’ 

** Mr. Burton.”’ 

Greville stared out of the window, his 
mind occupied with a fresh train of 
thought. Now that he understood the 
real reason of Mr. Burton’s present visit 
one or two things that had hitherto 
been puzzling him gradually became 
clear. 

**]’m sorry you should have had to 
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take these steps,’’ he returned slowly. 
** Very sorry, indeed. By the way, does 
Mr. Burton want to call in his money? ”’ 

The question seemed a little unwel- 
come. At any rate, its recipient hesi- 
tated before replying. 

** Well, no, not exactly. This, how- 
ever, is what I want to speak to you 
about. Mr. Burton is an elderly man, 
and he’s also rather nervous where his 
capital is concerned. Of course, there’s 
no reason for it. Still—er—”’ 

‘“*Il see. How can I help in the 
matter, though? ”’ 

The General drummed impatiently on 
the table. 

‘*T really think you might use your 
intelligence. Burton is quite willing to 
let the loan stand over indefinitely—or 
even to cancel it altogether—but only 
on one condition.’”’ 

Greville looked up quickly, all his 
senses alert. There was something in 
his father’s tone that filled him with 
vague fears. 

‘* And what is this condition? ”’ 

** Quite a simple one. You remember 
perhaps that I spoke to you the other 
day about the advisability of your set- 
tling down? In fact, I suggested that it 
would be a good thing if you married a 
lady with some money of her own.”’ 

‘** I’m afraid I don’t know anybody.”’ 

** Don’t be ridiculous. Can’t you 
understand that the very woman for 
you is under this roof at this very 
moment? ”’ 

Greville stared at him in amazement, 
scarcely able to believe his ears. His 
father was not joking, then, after all. 
He was really serious. The discovery 
almost took his breath away. 

**Do you mean Miss Burton?’’ he 
gasped. 

‘*Of course I mean Miss Burton. 
Whom else do you think I could mean?”’ 

Greville’s brow contracted. The task 
before him was an unpleasant one. 
Still, it would have to be faced. 

‘* I’m sorry to disappoint you, sir,’’ 
he answered firmly, ‘‘ but the whole 
thing’s impossible. Under the circum- 
stances, accordingly, we had better not 
discuss it.’’ 

An angry light gleamed in the other's 
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eyes, and a dull mottled flush spread 
across his cheeks. 

‘Don’t talk nonsense!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Of course, we’ll discuss it. 
Why, bless my soul! You’re practic- 
ally pledged to marry the woman. You 
can’t decently get out of it now.”’ 

‘*]T don’t understand you. What do 
you mean by saying I’m practically 
pledged to marry Miss Burton? Please 
explain.”’ 

The General stared at him in wonder. 

““God bless my soul! Have you 
taken leave of your senses? Why, it’s 
only last night that you were singing 
love duets with her in the drawing- 
room. And then a night or two earlier 
I understand that you and she spent the 
evening over a photograph album. And 
what about that time when Hackett 
found you both in the drawing-room 
without any lights? You’ve taken her 
out for walks on half a dozen occasions, 
too. The woman’s head over ears in 
love with you. Not pledged to marry 


her, indeed. What on earth shall I be 
hearing next? ”’ 


Greville bit his lip, for, preposterous 


though it appeared, he saw that his 
father actually expected his support. 
It was the most astonishing proposal he 
had ever heard. 

“I’m sorry that you should have 
arrived at such an entirely unfounded 
conclusion, but the whole thing is really 
quite impossible,”’ he began, when he 
was suddenly interrupted. 

““Don’t talk nonsense. 
nothing impossible about it. On the 
contrary, it’s quite possible. As it 
happens, too, Mr. Burton and I have 
talked the matter over, and he raises 
no objection. I also have strong 
reasons to think that his daughter will 
be equally agreeable. In fact, she’s 
only waiting for you to make a formal 
proposal. Now, then, once more, what 
do you say?”’ 

Greville was silent for a moment, try- 
ing to decide how best to explain why 
it was that he would be unable to lend 
himself to any such arrangement. His 
father, however, misinterpreted his 
silence. 


‘“T suppose you’re thinking that the 


There’s 
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girl is no beauty, and is also ten years 
older than yourself. Well, that’s true 
enough. What you’ve got to put 
against it, though, is the fact that she 
has £5,000 a year. Now, have you any 
other objection? If so, let’s hear it. 
You won’t find me unreasonable.’’ 

Greville put forward what he re- 
garded as a conclusive argument. 

**T don’t love her.” 

‘* Pooh! What has that got to do 
with it? ”’ 

** Everything.”’ 

‘*Nonsense! Young men in your 
position can’t afford to be romantic. 
You’ll be telling me next that you mean 
to marry for love. Pshaw!”’ 

Greville’s face hardened. It was go- 
ing to be more difficult to convince his 
father than he had anticipated. 

‘* I’m very sorry to disappoint you,”’ 
he said once more, ‘‘ but the whole 
thing is quite impossible.’’ 

The General looked up sharply. 

‘** Impossible? ’? he echoed. ‘* Don’t 
let me hear that word again. What the 
deuce do you mean? Pray, what makes 
it impossible? ”’ 

‘* Because I am engaged to marry 
somebody else.’’ 

There was a brief silence, while the 
other stared at him without speaking. 
Then his face flushed angrily, while the 
veins stood out on his forehead. 

‘Engaged! And to whom? ’”’ 

** To Winifred Marchmont.’’ 

The General’s mouth opened and 
closed. For the moment he appeared 
almost beside himself with anger. 
Then, by an.effort, he found his voice. 

‘*And since when, pray, have you 
imagined yourself to be engaged, as you 
call it? ’’ he demanded cuttingly. 

** Since yesterday afternoon.’’ 

“*Indeed! As you have not asked 
my consent, I presume that you have 
the approval of the young lady’s 
parents? ”’ 

** The Rector is away just now, but 
I am going to speak to him the moment 
he returns.”’ 

As he watched him, Greville saw his 
father’s face work strangely. An ex- 
pression of mingled anger, incredulity 
and surprise seemed to sweep across 

















it. Then suddenly he found his voice. 
* Just understand me,”’ he burst out, 
‘“*the whole thing is sheer madness. 1 
utterly refuse to countenance anything 
of the sort. And—from what I happen 
to know of her own views on the sub- 
ject—Mrs. Marchmont will also with- 
hold her consent. As for the Rector, 
well—he’ll do what she tells him.’’ 

Greville’s lips became set. 

‘I’m sorry to act against your 
wishes,”’ he said, firmly, ‘* but Winnie 
and I love each other and we intend to 
get married.’’ 

At the words the General sprang to 
his feet, his whole body quivering with 
indignation. 

‘* Then you mean to defy me!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Very well. If you do, it 
will be at your peril. Understand me; 
unless you instantly put a stop to this 
nonsense and make a formal proposal 
to Miss Burton, I'll disinherit you. The 
property is not entailed, so I can do 
that. Also I shall cut off your allow- 
ance! I won’t permit you to stop here 
another moment, either. This 
house for a disobedient son.’’ 

Greville looked up in alarm. 
never seen his father so Oy... SESE 1 


is no 


He had 
The ex- 


Ah Me! 





Ah me! the memory! 
A winsome maid and an old oak tree: 
A stolen tryst with hearts aglee, 
And naught but the stars for company. 
Heart to heart and lip to lip, 
Ne’er a thought 'twixt cup and sip, 
Robbed we Heaven’s treasury. 
Ah me! 
The ecstacy ! 
That soft night’s wondrous symphony ! 


EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. 
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pression with which he was being re- 
garded almost frightened him. 

‘** Father !’’ he cried. 

The General stopped 
gesture. 

** Don’t call me 





him with a 
‘father.’ You’re no 
son of mine while you behave in this 
fashion. Now, then, once and for all, 
what are you going to do? ”’ 

Greville set his teeth. 

‘“‘I am going to marry Winnie 
Marchmont, and nothing that you can 
say or do will prevent it.’’ 

The General turned on his heel, and 
pointed to the door, his face inflamed 
with passion. 

‘* Then you can leave the house. 
I'll have nothing more to do with you 
from this moment. Go to the Rectory, 
and see what Mrs. Marchmont has to say 
to you. Remember, though,that when she 
asks what you propose to live on you’ve 
no longer any allowance from me.’’ 

Greville flung back his head. 

‘I can do without it,’’ he replied. 

Then he walked slowly from the 
room, leaving his father staring straight 
before him, an expression of baffled 
anger and indignation sweeping across 
his counte: countenance. 


The Me: Memory ! 


By Barry LIVINGSTON. 


Ah me! the memory! 
Though I was poor as a charity, 
And she was rich as rich could be, * 
We loved with a great love equally. 
When ’tis sunshine, when ’tis snow, 
That is all that love doth know; 
Love knows naught of poverty. 
Ah me! 
Fatuity ! 
Our love knew no disparity. 


Ah me! the memory! 
A parent hard as the old oak tree, 
And gallant old of high degree, 
Did ruthlessly tear the maid from me. 


Love confined 


in Winter's snow, 


Languished in silent woe. 
Tyrannous captivity ! 


Ah me! 


The misery ! 
The pain of longing hopelessly ! 





THE DECLINE OF THE KIPLING VOGUE 


By ARTHUR F. DICKINS. 


HE popular verdict is generally 2 
funny thing, and in no respect is 
it more so than in the case of 

literary opinion. By popular, I mean, of 
course, the verdict of the small literary 
public. The great British public is not 
at all literary, and its writing idols are 
the sensational fiction-mongers’ of the 
moment. The majority of people do not 
know the names of the real literary 
giants of their own day, and if they were 
asked to name the greatest living writer 
would certainly name one of the boom- 
ing novelists beloved of the halfpenny 
press paragraph makers, and quite 
ignore any writer with a real claim to 
literary genius. 

With the dead writers it is different. 
Most people know of Shakespeare, 
Milton, Shelley, Keats, Byron, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and perhaps a dozen more 
of the great dead, even if they are quite 
unacquainted with the works of these 
writers. I should, I think, omit 
Dickens from the above list, for most 
educated or half-educated people have 
tried, at one time or another, to réad 
Pickwick or Copperfield. 

Swinburne and Meredith during their 
lifetime were greatly admired and appre- 
ciated by the cultured few, but to the 
man in the street were barely names. 
If: you had asked the average young man 
who Meredith was, he would probably 
have replied. ‘‘ Why, Manchester 
United’s outside right, of course,’’ re- 
ferring to the professional footballer of 
that name. When these two writers 
died, however, even the halfpenny press 
(honour to it !) devoted so much space to 
summaries of their achievements that 
almost everyone became aware of their 
names, and probably learnt that one was 
a great poet and the other a great novel- 
ist. Some few people, perhaps (I am 
writing of the outside public now, 
not the literary public), bought, or 
more probably borrowed, some _ of 
the books of Swinburne and Mere- 
dith, and _ honestly tried to read 
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and enjoy them. Most of these 
people, no doubt, soon gave the attempt 
up, either because they were not pos- 
sessed of literary insight, or because they 
had not been educated up to such work. 
I believe that some people can be trained 
to enjoy what is good in literature, and 
I know that some are born with the glori- 
ous faculty of being able to sift the 
literary wheat from the tares. The 
majority, then, of the people in whom 
death awakened this interest would soon 
throw aside their Swinburnes and Mere- 
diths and return to the heroes and 
heroines of the six shilling Mudie, and 
the two great writers would again be- 
come ‘‘ caviare to the general,’’ as is 
the fate of most classics. By the way, 
the best definition of a classic I have 
heard, is that it is an old book read by 
young men. 

Whilst on the subject of classics I 
would like to say that I think a lot of 
nonsense has been written about the poor 
financial rewards of great writers, and 
the considerable gains of poor or 
mediocre ones. For if the latter kind of 
writer reaps a contemporary harvest the 
great man becomes immortal, and his 
work receives the admiration of poster- 
ity. Even the great but popular author 
becomes celebrated in his lifetime if he 
lives long enough. Meredith is a 
case in point. Francis Thompson 
again is an example of a man being quite 
unknown during his life, except to a 
select circle, and becoming popular, in 
the limited sense that such work as his 
can be popular, immediately upon his 
death. 

The artist who has no chance of be- 
coming immortal can always console 
himself by thinking that, after all, im- 
mortality on a sphere flying through air 
and liable to smash at any moment, is 
not such a great thing. Most artists, 
however, would willingly die to obtain 
this bubble of immortality. 

Occasionally, it happens that a really 
great author is popular during his life- 
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time with all classes. Charles Dickens 
and the subject of my sketch, Rudyard 
Kipling, are examples of this happy 
state of affairs. I had almost cited the 
case of Tennyson, but on reflection I 
come to the conclusion that no serious 
poet is ever really popular with the great 
public. During Tennyson’s life most 
people had heard of him and understood 
that he was the greatest living English 
poet, but only a small percentage read 
his work. 

As a rule the great artist is neglected 
during his lifetime, but when he is dead 
(he has probably died of starvation) 
people begin to understand how great 
he really was, and, perhaps, put up a 
magnificent marble monument to his 
memory. The money collected for this 
memorial would very likely have been 
sufficient to keep the subject of it in 
comfortable circumstances during a long 
life. ‘‘ Eh, my masters, but ’tis a 
funny world.’’ 

I have explained at some length what 
I consider to be the difference between 
the literary public and the general public, 
and when, in the future course of this 


paper, I use the word popular I want it 
to be understood that I refer to the small 
literary public. 

I have stated that Rudyard Kipling is 
one of those fortunate individuals who 
are beloved of the gods and the man in 


the street. I venture to think also, that 
the shadow that has fallen on Kipling’s 
light has not in any way darkened his 
popularity with the non-literary public, 
for the particular qualities in his work 
which offend literary taste are precisely 
the qualities which tickle the palate of 
the man in the street. Kipling has often 
stood near the boundary line which 
divides literature from journalism, and 
latterly he has been’ seen nearly 
always on the journalistic § side of 
the fence. Kipling’s outside public 
is probably quite unaware that his 
light is for the moment hidden, 
as this public does not read literary re- 
views and criticisms. Nor if it did so 
do I think that his popularity would be 
hurt, as when once an author becomes 
popular with the multitude he does not 
easily lose that popularity. It is differ- 
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ent with the small literary public, as this 
public reads and takes its tone from the 
critics. It is regrettable that the people 
competent to judge for themselves 
should be the very ones, led, or misled, 
by the critics. 

There is no doubt that in literary 
circles Kipling’s work is at present very 
much under a cloud. Let us see if we 
can find the reason of this. There are 
several reasons, but the main one, I 
think, is to be found in that curious 
happening ‘‘ The swing of the pendu- 
lum.’”” No known law governs this 
swing, but it is as apparent in litera- 
ture as in politics, or any of the other 
great businesses of life. When the star 
of Rudyard Kipling first burst out on the 
eastern horizon literary England lost its 
head. Kipling was hailed as the greatest 
writer since Shakespeare, the greatest 
prophet since Moses, and the deepest 
thinker since Bacon. The rebound has 
come. Kipling is now bearing the after- 
math of the too, too florid praise of his 
earliest admirers and discoverers. The 
fame of Tennyson, one of our greatest 
poets, is also undergoing a set-back at 
the present time, largely owing to the 
too lavish admiration and praise of the 
mid-Victorians. It was painful to read 
the press notices on this poet’s recent 
centenary celebration. They read like 
apologies for Tennyson and his work 
rather than the eulogies they were, I 
suppose, intended for. 

Another of the causes of the decline 
in Kipling’s popularity is the undoubted 
inferiority of his recent work when com- 
pared with his early productions. The 
severe reviews which greeted the ap- 
pearance of ‘‘ Actions and Reactions,”’ 
Kipling’s latest book, were, I think, 
fully justified. It seems almost incred- 
ible that a man who has written half-a- 
dozen of the finest short stories in the 
language, and such poems as ‘‘ Man- 
dalay,’” ‘‘Tommy,’’  Recessional,”’ 
etc., should turn out such poor stuff as 
many of the stories in this new book, 
and such verse as the ‘‘ City of Brass.”’ 
I firmly believe that if an unknown writer 
had written half of the stories contained 
in ‘‘ Actions and Reactions,’’ no maga- 
zine editor would have accepted them, 
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yet I hear that Mr. Kipling has been 
paid at the rate of two shillings a word 
for several of his stories. 

In a recent letter to a literary weekly, 
I read, ‘‘ This literary hooligan has now 
dug his own grave.’’ Strong words, 
but with a certain amount of truth in 
them. 

Taking it for granted that one of the 
causes of the decline in Kipling’s popu- 
larity is the decline in the quality of his 
work, let us see if we can find thé causes 
of this decline in quality. 

The first reason is, I consider, that Mr. 
Kipling has lost his God-given sense of 
humour. He was possessed of this 
glorious sense in full measure, but the 
years seem to have robbed him of it. He 
has been seduced into thinking that he 
is a prophet of Empire, and when a man 
begins to think that he is a prophet, 
a priest, or a king, he also begins to 
look at himself in the glass with pre- 
judiced eyes, and from that moment his 
sense of humour deserts him. If Mr. 
Kipling had retained his sense of humour 
he would never have written ‘‘ The City 
of Brass,’’ or that ridiculous song for 
the boy scouts. I am not actuated by 
political motives in writing this, for I 
am as great a Conservative and Imperial- 
ist as Mr. Kipling himself. We must 
remember, however, whilst discussing 
our author’s popularity, that ‘‘ to think 
imperially ’’ is not a fashion of the 
present moment. 

Another of the causes that has con- 
tributed to this falling off in the quality 
of Kipling’s work is that of late he has 
simply wallowed in the muddy trough 
of technicality. In his earlier work Mr. 
Kipling displayed a tendency toward in- 
dulging in an excessive use of technical 
terms, and this habit seems to have 
grown with the years. Much of his 
work is quite spoiled and made uninter- 
esting to the lay reader by this fault, as 
witness ‘‘ With the Night Mail ’’ from 
‘** Actions and Reactions,’’ ‘‘ 1007,’’ and 
‘*The Ship that saved herself’? from 
‘* The Day’s Work,” also several of the 
stories in ‘‘ Traffics and Discoveries.’’ 

I have frequently seen it stated that 
one of the causes of the decline in 
Kipling’s work is that he has been trans- 
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planted from the scene of his first work 


—India. I do not agree with this, for 
much of his finest work, both in prose 
and verse, has been written away from 
India and does not deal with that - 
country. 

I would rather praise Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s work than censure it, for he was 
one of my youthful idols, and I do not 
like to see my idols shattered. No one 
does. This idol of mine, however, is 
not shattered, for whatever work Mr. 
Kipling may produce in the future, no 
one can take from him the glory of 
having written his early books. Some 
of his early work was the product of 
true genius, and the work we have lately 
had from him but confirms this genius. 
True genius is either soaring round the 
topmost crags of Parnassus or dragging 
its wings through the broken grass lying 
at the bottom of the hill. Only pains- 
taking talent, with little inspiration, can 
keep a dead level of mediocrity. 

A large number of Mr. Kipling’s short 
stories, and the ‘‘ Jungle Books ”’; also 
much of ‘‘ The Barrack Room Ballads ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Seven Seas,’’ are destined to 
live and carry their writer’s name down 
with them to posterity. 

About one of Kipling’s books I am 
quite at variance with most literary 
people. I mean ‘‘ Stalky and Co.” I 
consider this to be the finest and truest 
story of school life I have ever read. 

When I was a very small school urchin 
I used to get sick of the so-called school 
stories which appeared in the boy’s 
papers and magazines, for I saw that 
they were quite untrue to life, and that 
the hero was generally a loathsome prig 
who would not be tolerated for a moment 
at any decent boys’ school. 

A conclusive proof of Kipling’s power 
as a poet is found, I think, in the fact 
that no other poet, save Swinburne, has 
had so great an influence on the poetry 
of his generation. In quite half of the 
numerous books of English and Colonial 
verse published during the past fifteen 
years we can trace this influence. As 
poets and verse writers are, aS a rule, 
students and critics of poetry other than 
their own, imitation in this case is in- 
deed the sincerest form of flattery. 









By A. H. 






OR months past my good friends, 
tlhe Parkers, had plied me dili- 
gently with invitations to visit 

them in the quiet village where they live 
contentedly and in charity with all their 
neighbours, sixty miles and a long two 


hours’ travelling from London. Re- 
peated refusals on my part, though 
couched in diplomatic and _ regretful 


language, at length provoked Parker, 
one of the best-tempered of men, into 
something like sarcasm. ‘‘If’’ (he 
wrote) ‘‘ you feel nervous and want to 
forget politics, or to revive some homely 
unsophisticated memoirs of childhood 
and make a book of them, come down 
here whenever you like. We get the 
morning paper at lunch time, and pig- 
killing is the most exciting event of next 
week. Don’t wait for another invita- 
tion, for you won’t get one; but come 
if you can, and bring some old clothes 
with you, and a pound of baccy for me 
(you know my sort), and a good old- 
fashioned novel for the wife, who is re- 
duced to reading the New Monthly and 
the ‘Chronicles of a_ Terra-Cotta 
Family’ ’’ (Parker knows better than 
this, really) ‘‘ our last line of defence 
against ennui, and a poor one at that.”’ 

I excused myself from attendance on 
the pig-killing as best I could, and, 
finally, started on 


my long-deferred 
holiday. It was pleasant weather— 
pleasant enough to tempt anyone to 





leave London—and before I reached my 
journey’s end I was ina proper mood to 
enjoy all that fortune should fling in my 
way. 

Parker was waiting for me at the 
station with the dog-cart, and we were 
soon out on the main road from Lon- 
don, which even in his old father’s boy- 
hood was a busy highway, but is now 


empty, except for farmers’ carts on 


market days, and the occasional frantic 
whirr of a touring car wrapped in blind- 
ing dust, and leaving behind it a long 
trail of blasphemy and petrol-vapour. 
appreciate the 


Londoners can hardly 
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feelings of the easy-going countryman 
on this subject, for they never see a fast 
car running at full speed; but 1 was 
quite ready to add my protest and to 
vow vengeance, when one passed and 
left us with one wheel almost in the 
ditch and the mare trying to jump the 
hedge. Parker knew what to expect, 
but even so it was a very near thing, 
and we were not sorry to reach home 
without getting thrown out. 


as we came in sight of the house 
stantial, 


As soon 
a sub- 
unpretentious place of good 
red brick with two stone courses run- 
ning round all four sides—I was told a 
little of its history. It was built some 
three hundred years ago, and has 
probably changed little in appearance 
(except for the roof which is deplorably 
modern) since Civil War times, when it 
was the Manor House and sent half-a- 
dozen hard riders and keen swordsmen 
to help King Charles at Oxford. But 
the nearest fighting had been several 
miles away, and the women folk lived on 
there through the long struggle without 
taking any hurt. So there seemed no 
likelihood of meeting an aggrieved spirit 
on the way bedwards; yet, half in jest, 
I asked, as we drove up to the door, 
whether there was a ghost anywhere 
about the place. ‘*‘ Well,’’ said my 
friend, with his slow smile lurking about 
his lips, ‘‘ we haven’t got a ghost, but 
there’s a story of one if that’s likely to 
be of use to you.’’ 

No more was said at the time, for 
there was a warm welcome awaiting us 
from the hostess, which put all blood- 
less phantoms far in the background of 
my thoughts There was a small boy, 
too, whom I had not seen, and whose 
shyness had to be conquered by studied 
neglect, as one lets dumb animals make 
the first advances in friendship. And 
after a wash in rainwater with its half- 
forgotten yet familiar smell, reminding 
me of life at eight years old, there came 
tea, and much good talk of the days 
before Parker went to Canada, and | 
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wandered East in search of fortune. 
Riches had come to neither of us, but a 
cousin’s death had left him independent, 
and after a hard struggle I had 
sufficient for my bachelor needs, and 
found club life in London better on the 
whole than the lean years spent on the 
Persian ,Gulf in the service of a soulless 
trading company. 

The room in which we were sitting 
was old-fashioned and extremely, com- 
fortable. Set deep into the massive 
walls were cushioned window seats 
made for the pleasure of idle moments, 
in which the sleepy-head might doze, and 
the studious might read with all the 
garden perfumes floating in at the open 
casement. Even the way in which the 
flooring sank into sudden hollows, or 
sent unwary feet staggering downhill, 
had the charm of the unexpected; and 
picture-hanging, as Parker said, was no 
easy matter when most of the angles 
of a room were a little out of the square. 
The dining table had one leg wedged to 
avoid catastrophe, and, of course, the 
warning, ‘‘ Mind your head,’’ sometimes 
came too late to prevent collision with 


the great crossbeam of the open chim- 


ney. But I was prepared for surprises 
of this kind in a house which in three 
hundred years had learned a hundred 
ways of resenting intrusion, and apolo- 
gised for my clumsiness with a remorse- 
ful gravity that made my hostess smile. 
‘* Surely,”’ she said, ‘‘ you don’t believe 
that houses can feel?’’ ‘‘ Madam,’’ I 
answered, ruefully rubbing an incipient 
bruise, ‘‘I am at least certain that I 
can; and as for the house, one of the 
newest theories of science is that the 
table at which we sit, the glasses from 
which we drink, and, saving your 
reverence, the very meat which will feed 
our bodies at dinner time is in some 
vague, yet real, sense alive; and, if this 
is even half true,, who shall say that 
houses, haunted by a thousand memories 
of long dead men and women, have no 
degree of consciousness? Does this not 
partly account for the sanctity of our 
churches?’’ This mildly adventurous 
heresy rather startled the lady; but 
something in my remark must have ap- 
pealed to her sympathies, for she leaned 
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forward in her chair, and, looking keenly 
in my face, asked: ‘‘ Then you believe 
in ghosts?’’ She was in dead earnest, 
so that trifling was out of the question. 
‘* Madam,’’ I said, ‘‘ there is a certain 
liquid known to chemists, whose name 
would perhaps not greatly interest you, 
even if I could remember it, and if you 
fill a bottle brim full with this it looks 
empty, or, at the most, merely filled 
with plain water; but when the bottle is 
photographed, something in the liquid 
apears distinctly visible. Perhaps, too, 
we rarely see ghosts because our eye- 
sight is not good enough at ordinary 
times.”’ This was too much for Parker. 
** Look here,’’ he said, ‘‘ I don’t believe 
anybody has got better sight than I 
have, and I’ve never seen a_ ghost, 
though I’ve slept in a dozen genuine 
haunted houses. And what does a 
short-sighted man do, anyway, when he 
meets a ghost?’’ His question was 
one of some interest, but the air of 
frivolity with which it was put made fur- 
ther discussion of the subject impossible ; 
and with a laugh at his robust scep- 
ticism and the comical notion of a man 
hunting for his spectacles in the dark 
in order to settle the status of his mid- 
night visitor, the talk fell upon less 
hazardous topics. 

Dinner, when it came, was homely 
and plentiful, yet suited to a_ town- 
accustomed appetite. As old friends we 
talked easily without any painful search- 
ing for neutral ground, and by the time 
that we had dismissed the joint with a 
blessing on the cook the last traces of 
formality slipped from us, and we gos- 
siped like people who have long been 
separated. 

So the evening passed quietly and 
pleasantly, and before eleven o'clock 
Parker and I were sitting together in 
the library for a final talk over some 
irreproachable whisky fifteen years old, 
which had come to him with his inheri- 
tance. Without any definite intention 
on our part the conversation swung 
round to the topic of haunted houses. 
Parker admitted frankly that he knew 
very little about the local ghost, except 
that it had the freakish reputation of 
pulling the sleeper's leg—whether in the 











literal sense of the phrase or not, he was 
not sure—until he awoke and jumped 
out of bed to get rid of the cramp which 
had never attacked him. Nothing more 
serious had ever happened, as far as he 
could hear. Of course, the villagers 
were very shy of telling him anything 
about the local tradition, and very likely 
there was very little to tell. But as he 
had slept peacefully enough in the room 
which I was to occupy he supposed that 
the ghost—if there happened to be one 
—would not trouble me. 

I am not particularly nervous or ex- 
citable, but it was easy to see that 
Parker’s argument was _ lamentably 
weak ; indeed, he was perhaps only half 
convinced of its soundness, for he went 
on to tell me about some friends of his 
who had been driven out of house and 
home by a mysterious throwing of fine 
gravel at the windows in broad daylight 
by unseen hands. Servants and mischief- 
making boys were in turn suspected and 
proved innocent, and at last the family 
left, with shattered nerves and a griev- 
ance which no court of law could satisfy. 
‘*] don’t believe in ghosts,’’ he said, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, ‘‘ but 
that was a queer thing, wasn’t it?’”’ 

By this time it was near midnight, 
and, the fire being almost out, we went 
to bed. Parker lit a candle for me, and, 
as he led the way upstairs, turned with 
a smile to say, ‘ By the by, if you 
happen to hear noises in the night put 
‘em down to the owls. They’re an 
awful nuisance here, and more like lost 
souls calling than any ghost in Christen- 
dom. They scared my wife’s sister into 
hysterics last month; but that was be- 
cause she suffers from nerves, and so 
we thought it best not to spoil her 
night’s rest unnecessarily by warning 
her about them. Well, good night, and 
sleep well. Breakfast at half-past 
nine.”’ We shook hands, and he left 
me listening to his retreating footsteps 
—so suggestive of the man, twelve 
stone, full-blooded, vigorous—with a 
disconcerting sense of the helplessness 
of physical strength and courage to cope 
with unseen, incalculable forces. 

My bedroom was low-pitched, but 
perhaps twenty feet square, and well 
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served by three windows, through one 
of which the moon, now near its setting, 
shone with surprising brilliancy. The 
chimney, though blocked by an ugly 
modern grate, was big enough for a 
man to hide in, and I discovered a 
second door, leading possibly down to 
the library by another staircase, but 
held fast-closed by great, old-fashioned 
nails hammered in with the _ con- 
scientious prodigality of the amateur 
desirous of making a good job. Here, 
if anywhere, I thought to myself, was 
the mystery of the room. The door had 
not been opened, apparently, for a hun- 
dred years at least, though, as I 
examined the hinges with the help of the 
candle, the flame flickered as if the air 
on the other side was in steady move- 
ment. I set my face to the chink, and a 
faint, damp, earthy smell reminded me 
of my youthful terror of the grave- 
digger, ‘to whom, even when dressed in 
his Sunday clothes, there clung the 
scent of fresh-dug, churchyard soil. 
Perhaps, within a few feet of where I 
stood, a sordid tragedy had been played 
out long ago by the aid of a trap door 
or a rotten stairway; or perhaps—and 
what was more likely ?—behind was a 
room filled with the dust-covered, for- 
gotten lumber of past tenants, innocent 
of harm and fast falling into decay. For 
anything I could tell, the door might 
hide nothing but dingy cobwebs, and a 
bloodstain on the floor of which no man 
living knew; but, whatever might be 
here, whether tragedy or the neglected 
playthings of forgotten generations, it 
was clearly impossible to settle the ques- 
tion just then. Sleep, dreamless and 
beneficent, seemed the most desirable 
boon which the world could offer. 

I find it difficult to explain my mental 
condition as I undressed in leisurely 
fashion and reviewed the chances of a 
disturbed night. I was no coward. 
The rascals who had attacked me when 
I was lecking up the warehouse at 
Bushire one dark evening knew better 
than that. Nor was I altogether pre- 
pared to admit the existence of agencies 
which baffled all scientific methods of 
investigation. On these subjects I kept 
an open mind as far as possible. I had 
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never seen a ghost, but this was far 
from being conclusive proof that all 
ghost stories were the product of un- 
strung nerves or a weakened constitu- 
tion. Besides, the few years which I 
had spent in the East had lessened for 
me the region of the impossible, and 
had deepened that sense of mystery 
whicht our mushroom civilisation, with 
its calculating machines and its finan- 
ciers who think in millions, affect to 
ignore. Old memories, too, of .world- 
wide and age-long beliefs came into 
mind, and charmed me by their literary 
value and importance. The Witch of 
Endor, some _ half-forgotten tags of 
Horace and Virgil, the Vision of Dante, 
and a dozen other classical instances, 
reinforced my uncritical mood, and it was 
with something like a nervous feeling 
that I blew out the candle and jumped 
into bed. 

I was dog-tired, but sleep in a strange 
house was, as usual, slow in coming to 
me. The owls’ seemed to be moving 
furniture in the roof; in the distance a 
sheep dog raised his voice from time to 


time; somewhere in the house there 


was the persistent drip-drip of water. 
Then a party of strayed revellers came 
noisily down the street singing a cheer- 
ful drinking song, until, as they passed 
the house, silence fell upon them, and 
they shuffled by with no more than a 
whisper, for fear, as it seemed, of dis- 


turbing its unearthly tenant. Their 
sudden stillness startled me into wake- 
fulness again, for it proved that the 
place had, even now, an uncanny repu- 
tation among the villagers; and I lay 
staring into the darkness with all my 
faculties on the watch, struggling des- 
perately against a growing sense of the 
supernatural and malignant forces that 
fly by night to vex the souls of men. 
The boards creaked, and I failed to con- 
vince myself that a fall in temperature 
was the cause. Downstairs, in the hall, 
the dog hunted in his sleep, as my com- 
mon sense suggested; yet it might be 
that he was conscious of the presence of 
unseen agencies. Then, suddenly, Par- 
ker’s vague hint as to the habits of the 
alleged ghost came into my mind, 
and, closely following on that, the 
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gruesome tradition of the vampire. 
Few superstitions are more horrible 
than the old, widespread belief in the ill- 
omened return of the dead to suck the 
blood of the living, as proved by the 
appearance of the corpse when the grave 
is opened ; and the theory of premature 
burial is hardly less ghastly than the 
belief which it pretends to explain. One 
of my earliest recollections is of a place 
where four roads meet, at which, for 
nearly the last time in England, a 
suicide was buried by my great-grand- 
father’s orders, and thrust through with 
a stake to keep his uneasy spirit from 
satisfying its terrible thirst for human 
blood. Even in the warm air and sun- 
light it is difficult for me to recall these 
horrors of an older world without an un- 
easy suspicion that our forefathers had 
more reason on their side than modern 
incredulity will admit; and now to me 
lying in the dark and stillness under the 
oppression of a thousand vague tra- 
ditions inherited from long dead ances- 
tors, or gathered from half-forgotten 
books, they recurred with astonishing 
and formidable reality. What if, after 
all, there should be some truth in the 
theory of witchcraft and the universal 
belief in the return of restless spirits to 
the substantial world where they had 
suffered or wrought injustice or evil? 
Indeed, how else was the persistence of 
such stories in connection with particu- 
lar houses to be explained, in face of 
the growth of man’s knowledge of the 
physical world? The materialist might 
talk about superstition; but his failure 
to detect the working of spiritual forces 
was no proof that they did not exist. Ob- 
servers equally conscientious, but more 
sensitive, had been convinced against 
their will that the testimony of mankind 
in this matter was based upon facts. 
Moment by moment the intolerable 
night went by, marked, at what seemed 
age-long intervals, by the half-hour 
striking of the clock on the stairs, and 
every moment I grew more heavy with 
sleep, and yet more nervous and excited. 
Some time after two o'clock an uncanny 
pricking in my thumbs set me watching 
for the approach of evil, and imme- 
diately, as if in answer, there came a 
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sound of diligent gnawing or scratching 
from somewhere behind the mysterious 
blocked door. It may have been a rat, 
though to this day I not sure 
whether the noise was harmless or 
ghoulish, and at the time I was in no 
mood for dispassionate reflection, nor do 
I think that any of my readers would 
have been in better case after a two- 
hours’ vigil such as I had gone through. 
I wondered, resignedly enough, whether 
the vampire—if that was what I could 
hear at work—would attack me in the 
neck or feet, and made up my mind that 
if molested I would lash out furiously 
against the disturber of my peace; 
anything would be better than _ this 
horrible inaction. I would have struck 
a light and tried to read, but that my 
eyes were heavy in spite of wakefulness, 
and at last when I had given up all idea 
of going to sleep, sleep came to me, 
comforting and resistless. ~ Drowsiness 
invaded my limbs and crept up to my 
brain which fought stubbornly before 
surrendering. My last conscious thought 
was one of regret that the match-box 
was not within reach of my hand. 

How long I slept I do not know; but 
into a vivid dream in which I seemed to 
be at the mercy of a nameless horror 
that was draining my life-blood, there 
came slowly, but with growing inten- 
sity, the realisation of sharp bodily 
pain. Something, and I guessed what 
—was gnawing at my right foot. This 
was a sufficiently gruesome awakening, 
but it was even worse to find myself 
unable to stir hand or foot. <A paralys- 
ing and appalling presence in the room 
seemed to have usurped my will power, 
and still the horrible gnawing pain con- 
tinued, remorseless and inevitable as an 
aroused 


am 


conscience. As sleep relaxed 
its hold, I tried, but in vain, to change 
my position. I could move my fingers, 
but otherwise my limbs were powerless. 
I must have lost a great deal of blood, 
I thought, to be as weak as this. 
Fainting, or even death from exhaustion, 
seemed possible. The thought nerved 
me to make one last desperate attempt 
to move. If I was to be killed by this 
unspeakable, viewless thing, let the end 
come quickly, and not by inches. Sum- 
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moning all my strength I struck out with 
both feet; there was a crash, and for 
the only time in my life I fainted away. 

When my wits came back there was 
a light in the room, and I found Parker 
looking down on the floor by the side of 
the bed with a puzzled expression on his 
face, that turned to one of relief when 
he glanced up and saw that I recognised 
him. ‘‘ Well, old man,”’ he said, 
‘* you've given us all a nice scare, and 
yourself, too, I should think. Feel 
better now, don’t you? Here, drink this 
stuff the wife’s made up for you, and 
try to get to sleep again.’’ ‘‘ Have 1 
lost very much blood?’’ I whispered, 
feeling very sorry for myself, and as 
weak as a baby. ‘‘ Lost what?”’ he 
asked: ‘*‘ Look here, you're not quite 
right yet, evidently. You want a bit 
more rest. Don’t worry, I'll stop here 
and look after you.’’ ‘* But my foot— 
what about my foot?’’ I went on with 
the weak persistence of the invalid. To 
humour my fancy he brought the candle 
nearer, and, stooping down, turned back 
the bedclothes and took hold of my foot. 
The pain of his handling made me 
wince, and his tolerant smile vanished 
as he examined the foot more closely. 
‘** By Jove!’ he said seriously enough, 
‘‘No wonder you jumped! You’ve got 
a blister on your ankle as big as a 
duck’s egg. What on earth have you 
—why, it can’t be—yes—well, if this 
doesn’t beat cock-fighting!’’ And for- 
getting all about my dangerously weak 
condition he burst into a hearty laugh, 
apologising directly afterwards. ‘I 
really couldn’t help it, my dear fellow,’’ 
he said, with a quiver in his voice, ‘‘ but 
do you know that you’ve kicked our 
best hot-water bottleeout of bed, and 
smashed it into smithereens?’’ It was 
rather a humiliating situation for me 
who had felt so certain of having fallen 
a victim to unhallowed powers, and had 
ascribed to Satanic, or, at least, super- 
natural, agency the working of the ordi- 
nary laws by which the world of matter 
is kept in order; but there was nothing 
for it, after I was for the time convinced, 
but to admit with as good a grace as I 
could show, that imagination had fairly 
made a fool of me. 
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During the rest of my stay, which 
was uneventful, it was impossible to 
avoid playful allusions to my unreal 
terrors of that night, and, of course, I 
joined in the laugh against myself. 
And yet, more than once since that time, 
when going through in memory one of 
the least pleasant experiences of my life, 
I have wondered whether, after all, 
there was anything uncanny about the 
noise which came from the mysterious 
door so soon before my dream began. 
At any rate, Parker could tell me 
nothing as to the reason why the door 
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had been blocked, and the villagers’ 
faces went strangely blank whenever I 
began asking questions about the house. 
I am, therefore, still rather uncertain as 
to what actually happened that night, 
and why my dream was so appallingly 
real to me long after I woke. I am at 
least convinced of this, that no one who 
had passed through an experience such 
as mine would venture to quote it in 
support of his disbelief in ghosts. The 
impression left upon him would be too 
powerful; and, besides, a man must 
keep some rags of self-respect about him 


THOU ART SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR. 





NOTES FOR CARAVANNERS. 


By J. Harris Stone, M.A., 


Hon. General Secretary of 


Tue Caravan Cius OF Great BritTAIN AND IRELAND. 


i is with deep regret we have to 
record the death of Dr. William 

Gordon-Stables, R.N., the Vice- 
President of the Caravan Club of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 
He passed from his 
last earthly Pitch at 
his residence, ‘‘ The Jungle,’’ Twyford, 
Bucks, on May 11th last. He may 
fairly be said to have been the pioneer 
of modern caravanning as a pastime, 
having been almost constantly on the 
road for the last 20 years of his life. 
His letters to the Hon. Gen. Sec. of the 
Club usually dated from camps such as 
‘‘The Wanderer Camp, Lowestoft,’’ 
and he never cared for living in a house. 
His health failed much during the last 
three years of his life, and he had to 
come at last to a permanent anchor at 
Twyford. In one of his letters to the 
Club he says, ‘‘ I have failed somehow 
in solving the servant difficulty, and if 
the Government will let me an old man- 
of-war or a lighthouse (extinct) I'll go 
and live in that. In spring, when I 
go on the road, I lock up my house, 
except that I keep on the gardener. 
Then when I return I have all the awful 
worry of servants again!’’ Truly, he 
was a born nomad, and believed that the 
only healthy life was that of the cara- 
van and open air. He was passion- 
ately fond of dogs, and always had 
them about him when on the road. 
His garden at Twyford contains pathetic 
little mounds showing where repose the 
faithful friends and companions of his 
travels. The daily newspapers have 
recorded his various travels in foreign 
parts, and the numerous books he wrote 
for boys—some 150 in all, besides 
innumerable newspaper articles on an 
immense variety of subjects. He took 
a keen interest in the success of the 
Caravan Club, and his messages of good- 


Dr. Gordon- 
Stables. 


will and encouragement, which from 
time to time have been read out at 
meetings of the members, breathed the 
true spirit of comaraderie. His great 
regret was that his health, during the 
last two or three years of his life pre- 
vented him attending the Club functions. 
The 7o years of his life were full and 
strenuous, and the members of the Cara- 
van Club whom he loved will 
alone in regretting his death. 

The Club sent a wreath of white 
flowers and violets to the funeral of their 
late Vice-President, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

From the 

Caravan Club of Great Britain and 

Treland, 
in Loving Remembrance 
of their Vice-President, and 
Companion on the Road, 

Wititiam Gorpon-StaB_es, M.D., R.N. 
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The meet of the Caravan Club, which 
commences on Thursday, July 14th, at 
Coulsdon, in. Surrey, pro- 

The Meet. mises to be a_ successful 
function if the Clerk of the 

Weather be propitious. The actual 
site is a meadow shaded in part 
by tall trees, and at an elevation (500 
feet) which affords fine views over 
delightful undulating and wooded coun- 
try. The Club is much indebted to Mr. 
Joseph Tucker for so kindly placing this 
site for the Meet at its disposal. About 
20 yards from the pitch is a long, low, 
rambling house with an old-time garden 
and lawn in front pleasantly shaded with 
trees. This is now unoccupied, and is 
merely used by Mr. Tucker to store 
fruit, potatoes and garden utensils in. 
It is the old Manor House of the place, 
and is named Portnalls, after the farmer 
who formerly inhabited it. The race of 
the Portnalls lived there, generation 
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after generation, for centuries. Now 
they are not—not one of the name is 
left in the neighbourhood. At.the top 
of one of the gables, in the front of the 
old house, on an oblong panel, is a 
date—1662. When Mr. Tucker acquired 
the property some 40 years ago, it was 
the qnly house for a considerable dis- 
tance around. The beams—very much 
in evidence in the interior walls of the 
rooms, are of oak, many of them not 
having been regularly sawn and mathe- 
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THE SITE AT COULSDON FOR THE ** MEE‘ 


matically squared, but placed in position 
just as the boughs grew. ‘The floors 
also are of oak, and one curious feature 
is a hinged, solid, wooden flap which 
shuts down over the staircase-well 
leading to the bedrooms above from the 
ground floor, which was used in the 
smuggling days to prevent smugglers 
coming upstairs, and when closed down 
and barred enabled the owner to say 
honestly, and even to affirm in court, 
that he saw no smuggling or nefarious 
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operations going on below. The ad- 
jacent modern house is Mr. Tucker’s 
residence. The walls of ‘the hall and 


-billiard room are simply covered with 


New Zealand native clubs and other 
weapons of offence and defence, of 
which Mr. Tucker is an enthusiastic and 
discriminating collector. Some of the 
articles—notably an elaborately tattoed 
head, or rather thin wooden mask, 
being of considerable value. 

The Pitch—quite 4 acres in extent, of 
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well-grown grass—is never marshy or 


: damp, as it stands high 
The Pitch above the surrounding 
country. It is _ entirely 


enclosed by well-grown hedges, and the 
roads leading to it are of moderate 


gradients quite negotiable by any cara- 
van, till the little hill of about 50 yards 
is reached leading up to the actual site. 
The Club will provide a trace-horse at 
the foot of this incline to help vans up, 
On the side opposite to 


free of charge. 
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the entrance-gate a fine belt of lofty 
trees—-not close together, but springing 
up out of the grass at intervals, affords 
temptingly delightful resting places for 
caravans. Very picturesque indeed 
will be the scene. The old sheds, with 
long sloping old-red tiled roofs, kindly 
placed at the disposal of the Club by 


Mr. Joseph Tucker, afford ample 
accommodation for horses. Water will 
be laid on to the middle of the Pitch 


from a pipe now ending just beside the 
entrance gate. 

A member of the Caravan Club now 
touring in the Lake District of England, 
writes us : “‘ I toured through 
the South of Scotland, but 
it is not to my taste as the 
people are far from obliging, and that 
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walks around the Coulsdon Pitch, sug- 
gestive of Birkett Foster 
Walks Near and other Surrey painters. 
Within a stone’s throw are 
the beautiful grounds, walks and rock- 
eries of Sir James Moody's house em- 
bosomed in trees and bright with 
flowers and well-grown flowering and 
other shrubs. Then further afield are 
many objects and views to tempt the 
curious, the artist, and the antiquary. 
Chaldon Church, about two miles from 
the pitch, is a very old edifice dating 
from about 1100. Some 
portions of it are Early 
English, but most are Per- 
pendicular. The bell in the tower is re- 
puted to be the oldest in Surrey. The 
church was restored in 1870, and at that 


Chaldon 
Church 





SIR JAMES MATTHEW 
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is after all the main thing in caravan- 
ning. Farmers are much more obliging 
and much more willing to accommodate 
you in England. Horse hiring is very 
exhorbitant in Scotland.’’ Do other 
members of the Club who have toured 
over the same part of Scotland confirm 
this? Or, has their experience been 
different? We shall be glad to hear 
from other members on the subject. 


There are several enticingly pretty 


MOODY'S CARAVAN, 


SUNDAY 


ROVER.”’ 


ON THE WYE. 

time were discovered on the walis some 
of the earliest and most important wall 
paintings known. The subject is ‘* The 
Ladder of Human Salvation,’’ and the 
paintings date from probably the latter 
part of the 12th Century. The painting 
is in tempera, the prevailing colours 
being red and yellow ochre. The picture 
is in compartments divided lengthwise 
by the ladder up which souls, represented 
by thin naked figures, are ascending, 
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assisted by an angel standing against the 
ladder. Beginning at the lower right 
hand corner is the Tree of Knowledge, 
with the serpent in its branches. The 
left panel at the bottom shows us the 
flames of Hell or Purgatory, with huge 
grotesque figures of devils. In the top 
left hand corner or compartment is a 
figure'of St. Michael weighing souls in 
the scales, whilst a demon with cloven 
feet, dragging at his back a number of 
souls, is touching one scale. * In the 
lower right is a usurer seated in flames 
with money bags around him. Above 
is a Bridge of Spikes; on the right side 
of the ladder at the bottom is a small 
figure having its arm eaten by a dog. 
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About a mile from the pitch is the 
Village of Woodmansterne, the parson- 
age of which is on 
Woodmansterne a level with the 
cross on the top of 
St. Paul’s. The chief feature of interest 
in the church of Woodmansterne is the 
fact that it contains some fragments of 
ancient stained glass. 
The Church of Chipstead is distant 
one mile from the pitch, and at the vil- 


lage are golf links. The 
Chipstead church stands on_ high 


ground commanding exten- 
sive views. The nave is Norman, the 
chancel Early English. On the north wall 
of the nave is a tablet to Sir Edward 
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OLD BARNS AT COULSDON, SURREY. 


These Stables are close to the Pitch selected for the July Meet of The Caravan Club. 


The painting measures 17 feet by 11. 
Chaldon Church stands in a secluded and 
pretty nook, and should certainly be 
visited. 

The Village of Coulsdon lies scattered 
east of the railway, though recently 
many villa residences have 
been springing up on the 
folds of land near the rail- 
way station. The church, partly Early 
English and chiefly Decorated is a plain, 
rough-cast edifice, the most noticeable 


Coulsdon 
Village 


feature being its massive buttresses 
and Perpendicular porch. Inside is 
a curious monument with acrostic 


verses to Grace Rowed, who died in 1635. 


Banks (who died in 1835), the builder of 
‘‘ three of the noblest bridges in the 
world, those of Waterloo, Southwark, 
and London.’’ There is a brass in the 
church commemorative of Katherine 
Roper (1614), and inside the altar-rails 
is the grave-stone of Alice Hooker (died 
1649), the eldest daughter of the ‘* judi- 
cious ’’ writer of that ilk. 

The antiquary will also find a visit to 
Farthing Down, between the railway 
and the church of Couls- 
don, interesting, for there 
are situated several bar- 
rows and some slight traces of earth- 
work. The barrows were opened in 


Farthing 
Down 
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1871, and a sword, a spear, knives, and 
gold and silver ornaments were found, 
which are described in Surrey Arch. 
Coll., Vol. VI. A considerable number 
of cannon balls have from time to time 
been turned up by the plough in the 
valley near the station—ocular re- 
minders of the Civil War. Sir James 
Moody has, too, a fine collection of 
worked flints found in the neighbour- 
hood, and some very good specimens of 
old Kent and Surrey oak chests. The 
church service in the pretty chapel of 
the Cane Hill Asylum—not far from the 
pitch—is bright and musical, and mem- 
bers of the Club are cordially invited to 
attend. 

Members intending to attend the 
‘* Meet ’’ will oblige by kindly letting 
the Hon. Gen. Sec., Mr. J. 
Harris Stone, M.A., know as 
sooix as possible whether 
they will bring vans or tents, or both: 


Due 
Notice 
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also what space on the pitch they will 
require. Non-members who wish to 
join the Club can have all particulars 
sent them on application to the Hon. 
Gen. Sec., at 358, Strand, W.C. 

Novels and travel books more or less 
touching upon caravanning or gipsy life 
are usually interesting. 
Would any readers who 
know of such kindly send 
us the titles, names of authors and pub- 
lishers, and date of publication? Here 
are one or two to commence with which 
members of the Caravan Club may like 
to know of, if they know not of them 
already :—‘‘ Across France in a Cara- 
van’ (Blackwood, 1893); ‘*‘ Tomaso’s 
Fortune,’’ Seton Merriman; ‘* The 
Caravaners,’’ by the authoress of 
‘* Elizabeth and Her German Garden ’”’ 
** On Love’s Altar,’ by Charles Garvice 
(Newnes’ Sixpenny Novels). 


Caravan Books 


COULSDON CHURCH, 





THE PRIME MINISTER’S FORGERY 


By GEORGE W. WADE. 


favourite authors when the loud 

rat-a-tat, twice repeated, came at 
the front door of my house in Dean's 
Yard, Westminster. And that rat-a-tat, 
twice repeated, aroused in me curious 
emotions and reminiscences, “for it 
sounded exactly like the knocking Dane- 
hall used to make on my door at Christ 
Church when we were together at 
Oxford! Since those pleasant days how 
many things had happened ! 

Danehall had taken to politics, had 
gone into Parliament, had became a 
Minister of the Crown, and was now 
Lord Danehall, Secretary of State for 
War. I had simply continued my 
scholastic inclinations, and was now a 
house master at the well-known school 
under the shadow of the Abbey. 

My door in Dean’s Yard was the sub- 
ject of frequent rat-tats, what with my 
boys, and other connections with the 
school. Moreover, my wife and myself 
had a good number of friends who often 
gave us a call. But I had not seen 
Danehall, as a regular visitor, for many 
years. He was too high, and too busy, 
I suppose, to remember a modest and 
unpretentious establishment such as ours 
in Dean’s Yard. 

My maid brought in a card, and | 
glapced at it rather eagerly. Yes, 
my memory had not deceived me 
about that rat-a-tat, twice repeated, 
for I read on the card ‘“‘ Lord 
Danehall.’’ I rose and shook his hand 
warmly as he entered a moment later, 
and I put a comfortable seat for him, 
so that he would face the window. On 
his part he seemed unfeignedly glad to 
renew his acquaintance with me, and he 
was profuse in his words of friendship. 
But I saw that his face looked troubled, 
and that he had the appearance of a 
man who is worried and harassed about 
something important. 

‘* Now, Varley,’’ said he, ‘‘ whilst 
I’m awfully pleased to see you again, 
after so long an absence, I will not pre- 
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I WAS quietly reading one of my 


tend that it is merely a desire to do that 
which has brought me here on this wet 
July night, so late and unexpected. Let 
me say at once that I have come because 
I think you may perhaps be able some- 
how to help me in what is one of the 
strangest and most extraordinary things 
of my whole experience. Let me ex- 
plain. 

‘*When you and I were at West- 
minster, and afterwards at Oxford, 1 
well recollect what a great faculty you 
had, as was often commented upon 
then by several men, of getting at the 
truth of a hidden matter by the faculty 
of pure elimination, so to speak. You 
could push aside the externals, weed out 
the improbables, and reduce the likelies 
until you had got to a very small com- 
pass for your kernel of the puzzle, in a 
way that none of us could except your- 
self. We never knew how to do it as 
you did, and your success in thus solv 
ing a mystery was amazing in those 
days. 

‘*T suddenly remembered it yester- 
day; it struck me hard! For I am in 
a very serious position; I am troubled 
beyond measure; there is a mystery that 
threatens my very political existence. 
The police have tried to fathom it, and 
failed; the office-clerks have done their 
very best, and failed; skilled detectives 
have been at it for a fortnight, and 
failed. Then yesterday, like a flash, 
there came into my mind a sort of in- 
spiration, which said, ‘ Why not go and 
see old Jim Varley, and try what he can 
do!’ So that’s why I have come, old 
fellow; and I make no excuse for my 
past neglect. I simply ask you to assist 
me in solving this mystery if you can.’’ 

‘* T shall be most delighted, Danehall, 
if anything I can do will be of service,’’ 
I remarked. ‘‘ But I fear you credit me 
with powers far above what I possess. 
However, let me hear your mystery; 
then we can tell better.”’ 

‘* | suppose we are perfectly safe here 
from listeners or interruption,’’ Lord 
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Danehall said. ‘* What I have to nar- 
rate is so important, Varley, that 1 must 
not take any risks whatever! Indeed, 
it must not pass beyond your own ears, 
—not even to your wife,—for it 
cerns two well as 
Ministry.’’ 

I nodded quietly, and he understood. 

‘ The King and the Kaiser are simply 
wild at what has happened, and natur- 
ally | am held somewhat responsible for 
the trouble,’’ he began, ‘* though I am 
not really the culprit in any way. But it 
happened in my department, and so, of 
course, I cannot pretend that their joint 
anger should not in some measure fall 
on me. You see it was this way. 

‘““Two months ago there was a 
private meeting between the monarchs, 
as you are aware. At that meeting 
several extremely important , political 
questions were discussed, and some very 
notable proposals were spoken of by 
the two rulers, and put into writing. 
These proposals, I should tell you, 
affected Russian interests more than any 
other. Now it chanced that the effect 
of the proposals would concern my de- 
partment very materially, and so the 
written document was sent on to me, 
officially sealed and by confidential mes- 
senger, for my remarks, before it should 
come under the consideration of the 
Cabinet. Knowing how extremely im- 
portant it was for the paper to be kept 
perfectly private I let nobody in the 
office know anything about it, except 
my private secretary, young Dills. You 
know him, perhaps,—the Honourable 
Arthur Dills, a splendid fellow, thor- 
oughly trustworthy and reliable. 

‘“ Well, two nights after we had re- 
ceived the document and put it inside 
my own desk, doubly locked, I had 
occasion to go down to Batley to spend 
a night with the Foreign Secretary. 
Whilst I was away that evening it 
seems that a very gentlemanly young 
fellow called upon Dills, produced a 
letter from me, with my Belgravia 
Square address properly printed upon it, 
and with my own signature at its foot, 
asking that Dills would come down at 
once with this gentleman to where I was 


con- 


monarchs, as the 
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staying, bringing the important paper 
with him, as we wanted to talk it over 
there. 

‘*Of course, seeing that the letter 
was all right in every way, so far as he 
could tell, and that he was asked to 
bring the document himself, Dills had 
He 
got the papers, made his arrangements, 
and accompanied the messenger, who 
had introduced himself as the private 
friend of the Foreign Minister at his 
Batley According to Dills 
all went well until they got to Don- 
caster, where he accepted a cigar from 
his fellow-traveller, a most genial com- 
panion he says. And from that time he 
remembers nothing until he came to 
himself at Leeds, and found that he was 
lying in the waiting-room with a doctor 
beside him. 

‘** 1 need not tell you what had hap- 
pened, except very shortly, for you’ve 
guessed! Dills had been drugged by 
that cigar; the other man had disap- 
peared entirely, and with him the 
leather-case containing the precious 
document! Dills was paralysed when 
he learned this, but soon recovered and 
made me aware of what had occurred. 

**So far so good—or so bad! But 
that is far from the worst! Naturally 
the monarchs and the Prime Minister 
were both angry and dismayed when 
they heard the tale, for it is certain that 
Russia will not be delighted when she 
reads those proposals, to put it mildly! 
And it is clear that whoever stole the 
papers so cleverly has the intention that 
Russia shall see them! So that you 
cannot wonder at the terrible dismay 
and trouble caused by this affair, or at 
the anger vented more or less upon me, 

though, as you see, I am really per- 
fectly innocent in the matter.’’ 

‘* But surely your private secretary, 
Mr. Dills,’’ I said, ‘‘ should have been 
able to see that the letter asking him to 
come down to Batley was a forgery! It 
ought to have been quite impossible for 
any outsider so to copy your signature 
as thus to deceive him. Surely you had 
some absolutely private mark in it to 
prevent this? ”’ 


no suspicion of anything wrong. 


residence. 
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Lord Danehall’s face grew graver, 
and his eyes looked more troubled than 
ever. 

‘* That’s just the extraordinary thing, 
Varley,’’ said he, bending towards me 
confidentially. ‘‘ 1 and Dills have such 
a safeguard! Nobody knows it but 
him, and me, and the actual members 
of the Cabinet! Of that I’m certain! ”’ 

I stared in bewilderment, for the 
mystery was becoming more fogged 
than ever. But I made no remark. 

‘* That’s just the strangest part of it 
all,’’ he continued. ‘‘ The letter had 
undoubtedly my signature! Yet I never 
wrote such a letter, nor knew anything 
about it, till the affair happened ! ’’ 

This seemed quite an absurdity, and 
I smiled at what I deemed Danehall’s 
simplicity. 

‘* But how can it be your signature if 
you never wrote it?’’ I asked, a trifle 
nettled. 

**I haven’t the remotest notion! ’’ 
was his curious answer. ‘‘ All I know 
is that it it was mine, for it had the 
private mark known only to those people 
I have mentioned; and I would swear 
that it was my writing, too! But I 
never wrote that letter, of course! ’”’ 

‘* Then who do you suppose did? 
was my plain and obvious question. 

His face showed his mystification. 

‘*IT can’t suggest anybody likely! ”’ 
he replied. ‘‘ The police and detectives, 
the office-clerks and myself, Dills and 
the Cabinet, have all tried to fathom the 
puzzle in vain. Now, I’ve come to 
see if you can do anything in it, Jim, 
with your methods that used to be so 
successful in bygone days!”’ 

I shook my head doubtfully. If all 
these other trained folks had failed how 
was it probable that I should succeed? 
How could the mystery be solved, if 
things were exactly as Danehall had 
stated? Yet the letter had been written 
by somebody; and there was a solution 
of the affair somewhere. And my logi- 
cal-blood, if I may use that term, was 
always aflame in such a case. I liked 
puzzles, and I loved to solve mysteries, 
apart from wishing to help Danehall out 
of this serious trouble. 

‘* You see it means practical ruin to 


%? 


me, Varley,’’ said his lordship a moment 
later, ‘‘ if I cannot discover how this was 
done. Somebody must be made the 
scapegoat for the anger of monarchs, 
and I know enough to guess who it 
would be in this case! Now, do you 
think you can assist me at all to solve 


‘the puzzle? ”’ 


‘““Can you show me the letter, and 
point out the private mark? ”’ I asked. 

‘* Certainly !’’ he said, producing the 
document, on which he showed me what 
I wanted. 

It was very ingenious, that private 
mark, and would not be copied except 
by somebody in the secret, that was 
clear! And so I was more mystified 
than ever ! 

‘*T think you ought to know the con- 
tents of the private papers, too,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ as it may materially assist you 
in your efforts to trace the forger. And 
they can hardly be regarded now as 
quite private, since Russia will already 
probably know them! So, if you give 
me your word of honour to keep them 
to yourself, I'll relate them.’’ 

I gave it, and he mentioned the chief 
heads of the proposals. They were 
sufficient to make me stare and look 
very grave as I recognised their im- 
mense importance. I did not wonder 
that King and Kaiser were so angry ! 

‘* Well, by my process of reasoning, 
Danehall,’’ I said, ‘‘ if your words are 
literally true, the forger of that letter is 
within a compass of some score people. 
You deny writing it. Now what about 
Dills? ”’ 

** I'll answer for Dills with my life! ”’ 
said Danehall warmly. 

‘*Indeed!’’ remarked I cynically. 
‘* But, don’t you see, by your own 
words this brings us with only the 
Cabinet left for the forger! And it can 
hardly be supposed that any member of 
the British Cabinet is such a fool as to 
commit a srime of any kind, let alone 
a treasonable crime against his own 
King, his own country, and the very 
Government of which he is a leading 


spirit! Don't you see how absurd it all 
is?”’ 


‘““T know! I know!’’ he said sadly 


and bitterly. ‘*‘ Didn’t I tell you it’s an 
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absolute mystery; the most extra- 
ordinary thing I ever knew! . . . Bit 
Dills is innocent, I'll stake my life! ”’ 

‘* Ah, well, you must leave me to 
think about it then for a day or two! 
And I'll call on you shortly and report 
any progress, though I don’t see what 
I can make of the maze at all.”’ 

So, with many protestations of kind 
regard and heartfelt thanks, Lord Dane- 
hall went out again into the black wet 
July night as Big Ben struck twelve. 
But the night was hardly darker than 
my confused mind, full of all sorts of 
mixed ideas and suggestions about this 
strange affair of which I had just 
learned. 

Now detectives go their way in trying 
to solve a mystery, and police go theirs. 
Also I go mine. And mine has some 
good points, in being mathematical and 
logical, if the result does not always 
exactly come out as one would desire. 
After my visitor had gone I sat an hour 
reasoning out what he had said. 

If nobody knew that private mark 
except himself, Dills, and the British 
Cabinet, then it was one of those men 
who had written that signature. Evi- 
dently it was not himself, for what had 
he to gain by it? Nor, I had to admit, 
was it likely to be Dills, for why should 
he thus incriminate himself in a forgery 
that was certain to be discovered, and 
to prove his ruin. So I was faced again 
with the members of the Cabinet only ! 

But why should any one of them have 
done it? And which of them? Had 
Danehall a secret enemy ? 

I had never heard of such; indeed, the 
War Secretary was one of the most 
popular members in the Ministry. And 
the more I worked on that side of the 
idea the more perplexing the mystery 
became, till I saw its impossibility. 

Having eliminated that side, there- 
fore, I turned to the next one which 
occurred to me. If the signature was 
not forged seriously, had it been done in 
some way as a joke? This promised 
better results, and I came to the con- 
clusion that it was on this side I must 
work if I hoped to discover anything 
worth knowing. 

However, for a day or two I got no 


further. All my theories and conjec- 
tures seemed to prove untenable. The 
first clue, though I did not recognise it 
as belonging at all to this case for some 
time, came quite accidentally. 

I was lamenting my want of success 
to Danewell himself one afternoon, 
and he frankly owned his disappoint- 
ment at my failure. 

‘* It’s most aggravating, too!’ he 
said. ‘‘ You’d be surprised how one 
gets ‘chipped’ about this since it got 
semi-public. Especially by any friend of 
Russia! There’s the Grand Duchess 
Sobela—the Czar’s second cousin, you 
know—she was taking a rise out of me 
only last night over it! And I thought 
what a good thing it was she was in 
England on that day, or we might have 
suspected her of being an enemy too.’’ 

Somehow, I can’t say why, I became 
interested, and pricked up my ears. 

‘* The Grand Duchess Sobela!’"’ I re- 
peated slowly. ‘‘ In England on that 
day, the day the papers were stolen? 
That was the 15th of June, wasn’t it? ’’ 

‘** Yes,’’ answered his lordship. ‘‘ And 
Her Highness was in town all that week, 
you know, for she was one of a party 
at the Earl of Hounslow’s on the night 
of the fourteenth of June.’’ 

If Lord Danehall had not had his 
attention drawn away just then by a 
motor that nearly collided with a 
hansom at the corner of Parliament 
Street he must have seen my stare of 
astonishment at his words. But I at 
once regained my careless air, and he 
bade me good-bye without observing 
anything different in my face. Yet I'd 
had a severe shock. One that made me 
think a bit! 

For the Grand Duchess Sobela was 
not in England on the evening of June 
fourteenth, or else | was out of my 
senses. | myself knew her well, 
and I had seen her in Paris that same 
night at the Opera! Seen her with my 
own eyes! Been close to her, and been 
introduced to her by my old friend 
Tacher, the first secretary of the Am- 
bassador there ! 

Here was another mystery for me, 
and no mistake! There were not two 
Grand Duchesses Sobela, so if mine in 
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Paris was the real.one, the lady at this 
party was not! And, if this latter lady 
was in truth the royalty mentioned, then 
Tacher must have. been wrong in his 
introduction to me! But Tacher was 
one of those fellows who are never 
wrong in these things; at least that had 
always been my experience of him. So 
I could‘ not understand this at all. 
Therefore I wired to him at once, ask- 
ing whether it was without a doubt. the 
real Grand Duchess Sobela to whom he 
had introduced me at the Opera. And 
Tacher’s reply was characteristic. It 
said ‘‘ Without a doubt ! What are you 
fooling about now? Will stake my 
place on it!’’ That was Tacher to the 
life ! 

Now what did it all mean? My 
process of elimination began again. It 
was evident that the lady posing as the 
Grand Duchess Sobela on that same 
evening at the Earl of Hounslow’s party 
was an impostor! Then why had she 
thus acted. And who was she? 

I felt that I must know more about 
this party ere I said anything to Dane- 
hall on the matter. So I sought out the 
Earl of Hounslow, with whom I had a 
nodding acquaintance, as his son was 
under my care at school, and I began to 
put a few questions artfully and _ skil- 
fully to him. The Earl was never noted 
for extra-high intelligence, and he saw 
no ulterior purpose in my talk with him 
at the club next day. 

‘** Yes, we'd quite a nice evening,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Who was there? Why, only 
six or seven at the dinner, besides our- 
selves, and one or two friends came on 
later. The Prime Minister, of course 
and a few of her ladyship’s chief chums 
of the feminine gender. And,”’ he sank 
his voice confidentially, ‘‘ somebody 
more important still, Mr. Varley, 
though she came incognito! No less a 
person than the Grand Duchess Sobela 
of Russia! She came with—let me 
see !—the Ramsdens, I fancy, but I’m 
not sure. At any rate she told my wife 
whom she’d come with, but she was 
only introduced to the others as Miss 
Johnson, though one or two recognised 
her, I’m sure. 

“And we’d no end of enjoyment. 


Why, there was the Prime Minister as 
gay as anybody ! He amused us greatly 
with his clever imitations of sketches 
and writing! It’s marvellous how he 
can copy things like that!”’ 

My surprise was unbounded; my 
whole body burned like fire! Here at 
last, quite accidentally, I seemed to 
have dropped on something worth 
knowing. I was only too much afraid 
that my face or eager words might be- 
tray me. 

‘** Yes, the Premier’s good at that sort 
of thing, isn’t he?’’ I said, as non- 
chalantly as I could. 

‘** Capital! ’’ exclaimed the Earl, en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘ Why, if you just saw 
him imitate the Chancellor’s scrawl, 
you’d laugh your sides sore at the joke ! 
It even deceived the Chancellor himself, 
they say, once!”’ 

My tongue faltered almost enough to 
give me away as I said, 

‘* And he imitated others, I suppose, 
on your great night? There’s Danehall 
and Hillchurch, too, whose fists are 
very striking for such a caricature !”’ 

‘* Exactly !’’ said the Earl, laughing 
heartily. ‘‘ He did them! I remember 
how he did us some copy-sketches of 
‘Tom Browne’s work, and of Phil 
May’s! Then he showed us how Dane- 
hall and Hillchurch sign their letters, 
with innumerable flourishes, etc. Oh, 
we had a jolly time! ”’ 

‘* Look here, your lordship,’’ said I. 
‘*T want some help in an affair I’ve 
taken up, and you can give it me if you 
will. Have you any objection to telling 
me a thing or two about that party? ”’ 

Hounslow stared as if he thought I 
was not quite right. But after a pause 
he said, 

“Certainly not! But what’s the 
game? ’”’ 

‘*T'll tell you later, 1 give you my 
word. Now, can you state exactly the 
names of those who were present? ”’ 

He gave me the list, and I wrote it 
down. 

** That’s all?’ I queried. 

** Everybody, so far as I remember,”’ 
he answered. 

‘“*And the Grand Duchess Sobela 
came with the Ramsdens you say? ”’ 
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‘*] think so; I’m almost sure. But 
I'll ask the Countess when I get home, 
and write you.”’ 

‘‘Thanks! Now on what kind of 
paper was it that the Prime Minister 
did his caricatures of writing? ”’ 

‘‘Why, on ordinary thick writing- 
paper, plain. He scribbled the Chan- 
cellor’s name right across one sheet, I 
recollect. Then somebody—I rather 
fancy it was Her Highness herself— 
said it would be even more deceptive if 
the name were written at the foot. So 
he showed us how other prominent men 
signed their names by writing a name 
like theirs at the bottom of separate 
sheets of paper.’’ 

‘‘And amongst them was _ UHill- 
church’s, Danehill’s, and one or two 
more? ’’ I said. 

‘* Exactly! Next time, as you’re so 
interested in this sort of thing, we'll 
send you an invitation, and you shall 
see what a clever imitator he is!’’ re- 
marked Hounslow. 

‘* 1 shall be delighted ! ’’ I exclaimed. 

My next move was to write to each 
of the guests of that night, to ask them 
whether they had taken Her Highness 
the Grand Duchess Sobela with them to 
the party. And I found, as I expected, 
that nobody had done so, but that 
everybody supposed somebody else 
had! 

Nobody was more surprised than the 
Earl and Countess when I told them 
later about the imposture. And then | 
asked them if they knew what had be- 
come of the sheets of paper that the 
Prime Minister had written on. 

‘* Why, some of the guests took them 
as souvenirs!’ they said. ‘‘ Let me 
see,’’ pursued her ladyship, ‘‘ the Mar- 
chioness of Barnes took that of Hill- 
church, I know. And my brother took 
the copy of Phil May’s sketch, and, yes, 
I think the impudent lady who posed as 
the Grand Duchess—don’t I wish I had 
her here !—took Lord Danehall’s. The 
others I can’t recollect.”’ 

There was no need! I saw the whole 
affair now as clear as daylight. And 
that evening I called on Danehall at his 
own home. 

** You’ve something to tell me!” he 


said, as soon as he saw my face. ‘“‘ I 
can see by your looks!” 

‘* Well, I have found out who forged 
your signature!’’ I said. 

He fairly jumped off his seat, and 
seized my shoulder in his excitement. 

‘** You’re splendid! ’’ he said quickly. 
‘* Tell me who it was, and I’ll have him 
arrested and punished, as sure as I 
live! I don’t care who it is, he shall 
suffer for it!’’ 

**T don’t think you'll do anything of 
the kind!’’ I said. ‘‘I rather fancy 
you’ll stare in unbelief when you learn 
the culprit.” 

** Don’t torture me!’ he exclaimed. 
‘* Who was the scoundrel? Who was 
the forger? ”’ 

I whispered in his ear, and he sprang 
back in amazement and disbelief. 


‘*The Prime Minister!’’ he said. 
‘** Impossible ! ”’ 
‘“* But he did!’’ I reiterated. ‘‘ He 


did! I’ve absolute proofs.”’ 

His eyes stood out, and his teeth 
were set. He could not make head or 
tail of this. And no wonder ! 

‘The Prime Minister! But why? 
How? When?”’ 

Then I related everything, whilst he 
listened with absorbing eagerness. 
When I finished he grasped my hand 
warmly as he poured out his thanks. 

‘* Your system’s a marvel, Varley! ”’ 
he said for the tenth time. ‘‘ I always 
declared it so at Westminster and Ox- 
ford, and, by Jove, it works all right 
yet! .... Well, your acumen will 
clear Dills and myself from unjust sus- 
picion. And so this woman was really 
an inposter ! ’’ : 

‘Yes. I ascertained from the Grand 
Duchess herself that she was not in 
England at all that week. The Russian 
spies must have got wind somehow of 
the private document, and have resolved 
to. learn its contents. Your detectives 
seem to have found that out, also that 
the Russian Government now knows 
what was contemplated. This ‘ double ’ 
of the Grand Duchess is said to be so 
like Her Highness that more than once 
she has played the part with signal 
success; so that it is no wonder she 
managed to deceive the few folks 
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at Lord Hounslow’s, who had perhaps 
only seen her royalty of Sobela for a 
‘ minute or two once before in their 
lives.”” 

Lord Danehall nodded with a smile. 

*“It was smart,’’ he said, thought- 
fully. ‘‘ They got, through her, quite 
by an ordinary accident, that sheet of 
paper; they had the address printed at 
its top from some notepaper which they 
got somehow from my Belgrave Square 
house, quite an exact copy of the die; 
and they sent a very clever fellow to 
carry out their work.”’ 

‘** That was evidently the procedure,’’ 
I added. ‘‘ Well, we can’t get the 
papers back, and the proposals are use- 
less now, I suppose? ”’ 

The State Secretary winked signifi- 


cantly at me, as he again warmly shook 
my hand. 

‘*The Prime Minister! What he'll 
say about it I don’t know! But the 
King and the Kaiser ! Well, I 
think I can guess! They have no doubt 
made other proposals since then! And 
nobody enjoys a good joke better than 
they do! 

‘* If they don’t laugh till their sides 
ache, then I’m a Dutchman. They’ll 
fairly split at the idea of the severe 
and stolid Prime Minister being a forger 
of such deep dye! Anyhow, I'll seek an 
audience to-day and explain everything. 
‘The Prime Minister’s Forgery!" 
What a good magazine tale it would 
make !”’ 





As the Wind Crossed the Harp Strings. 


By CHRISTOPHER SANDERSEN. 


LJ NLOVED, untendered in its broidered shell, 
A harp stood musing all the long, lone day, 


And nightly when the dews of evening fell 


It’s passionate strings thus silently would pray, 


Ah! come, white hands, and bid my spirit wake 


To make a music for thine own love’s sake. 


Ah! come, white hands ! 


Still live those memories that cannot fade 


Of sunset shadows melting into night, 


When ’neath the swooning lime tree’s scented shade 


You woke my raptured soul to wild delight, 


And bade my golden strings sweet magic seek 


To voice these troubled thoughts you dared not speak. 


Poor, proud, white hands: 
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By OSCAR 


_ one swallow made a summer, one 
good action a saint, and one splen- 
did performance a successful play, 
this world would be a different place, 
and Mr. Arthur Bourchier would have 
the ‘‘ House Full’’ boards outside the 
Globe Theatre for many months to come 
-—but—a play to be successful requires 
more than one great piece of acting. 
It requires a strong story, it requires a 
sympathetic love interest, it requires an 
adequate all round representation. Does 
‘* The Parasites’? contain these ingre- 
dients? In our mind no. To begin 
with, the story is not strong, nor is it, 
strictly speaking, a story, but rather a 
stage representation of a chapter in the 
lives of a certain very shady set of indi- 
viduals, parasites living or hoping to 
live upon the wealth of a mean, miserly, 
unsympathetic doting old man. There 
is the woman parasite, ‘‘ the sadler’s 
hussy’’ as she is pleasantly termed, 
fair and false—who has eaten her way 
into the very man’s heart till he has her 
in his blood as the French would say, 
who is quite too openly attempting to 
wheedle his money from him;-there is 
the man parasite, the woman lover who 
not only lives upon the old man but 
openly wishes to live upon the woman 





PARKER. 


too; there are servant parasites, and a 
more respectable sister and nephew who 
nevertheless, too, have their own ends 
to gain; and there is the master para- 
site who in the end kills, crushes, or 
dismisses all the rest. Can the ordinary 
playgoer sympathise with the love for 
a young man of a woman who is play- 
ing Delilah to the Samson of a shodder- 
ing old miser of seventy, or with the 
very calculating affection for this same 
Delilah of a man who is willing to 
carry on relations with her while under 
the old man’s roof, and who is merely 
waiting for her to seize the spoils to 
elope and share her wealth with her in 
Paris. Can the audience even take a 
lively interest in the Master Parasite, 
this strong bully who descends upon the 
weaker crowd of his kind like Hector 
upon the Greeks, but unlike—does not 
die fighting. Well, yes, it can, and it 
does, and here may be the salvation of 
Mr. Bourchier’s play, here certainly is 
the reason for Mr. Bourchier’s produc- 
tion of it—for the part of Colonel 
Buvard is one of fine opportunities, and 
of these opportunities Mr. Bourchier 
makes the very most. From the time 
he first appears upon the scene, a 
Gulliver among the pigmies, to the 
2g! 
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moment the curtain falls upon him tri- 
umphant, he dominates the play 
as he dominates all the  charac- 
ters he literally hurls himself amongst, 
and if you can do without a story, if you 
can do without a love interest you can 
be interested in, if you can accept one 
great piece of acting for a whole play 
adequately performed, you will like 
‘* The Parasites ’’ at the Globe Theatre. 
Not unless. Not that some of the other 
parts are not adequately perforthed or 
even made. Mr. A. E. George has 
a fine make-up and occasional fine 
moments as the old miser, but he makes 
the man too senile, too doddering to 
have felt the physical effect of the 
charms of Delilah, which certainly could 
never have appealed to his intelligence. 
Miss Constance Collier looks handsome 
and has her moments too, but she is too 
nervous, too restless, too openly treach- 
erous, and when she tried to turn her 
fascinations upon the Master Parasite 
one felt ‘‘how Marie Tempest might 
have played this part!’’ Mr. Trevor, as 
the souteneur-like lover, is exceedingly 
good in the scene where he defies the 
master bully and they arrange to fight, 
but for the rest of the play, perhaps 
unavoidably, he is colourless and weak. 
No other performance stood out or calls 
for comment, but Mr. Bourchier has 
taken one step up—or even two. 


The all-compelling truth is the central 
idea of Mr. Charles Hawtrey’s latest 
success. ‘* Truth from his lips prevailed 
with double sway,’’ but it is truth which 
he is forced to utter (instead of the 
usual society lies) through the potent 
and occult agency of a ring which his 
uncle brings back with him from the 
East. ‘* The Naked Truth,’’ by the two 
ladies, ‘‘ George Panton’’ and W. B. 
Maxwell, is a farce of unimpeachable 
propriety and decorum, depending for 
its fun and laughter-making qualities 
rather upon words and repartee than 
upon action or comic situations. Indeed, 
there is rather too much of sitting-side- 
by-side-at-table speeches and deliberate 
arm-chair conferences. Continual word- 
twistings and double entendre are apt to 
pall, and it speaks therefore volumes for 
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the splendid acting of Mr. Hawtrey and 
the actors and actresses who ably sup- 
port him, that laughter is nearly con- 
tinuous in front of the curtain during 
the performance. 

The farce is Hawtrey at beginning, 
Hawtrey in middle, Hawtrey all 
through. It is the rollicking Hawtrey 
with the inscrutable smile, the indifferent 
shrug of the shoulders, the face and 
attitude of the self-complacent society 
martyr. 

‘** Bunny ”’ Darrell is living with his 
mother when his rich Uncle James 
arrives from India and presents him 
with a finger ring, torn from the finger 
of the Indian goddess Onegra, or 
‘* Truth.’’ The audience are early let 
into the secret of this ring, but Bunny 
is not. The consequence is that Bunny’s 
sweetheart is told that her neck is too 
short and her hat like a pan-cake. His 
uncle, too, has some home truths thrust 
upon him, such as Bunny’s desire to 
please him for the sake of his money. 
The board of respectable directors in a 
cement concern are coolly informed by 
their own secretary—Bunny, of course 
—that the whole thing is a swindle, and 
he advising them to wind up and cut 
their losses. In short, Bunny has to 
‘* tell the truth and shame the devil ’’— 
and he does it as long as he wears the 
ring. 

Eventually the ring goes to where 
truth is proverbially supposed to be— 
the bottom of a well—and all the char- 
acters recover themselves from the 
delirium through which they have just 
been passing. Mr. Arthur Playfair is 
quite convincing as the Uncle from 
India, and Mr. Eric Lewis in the part 
of the antiquary, Hayter, who gives 
lectures and neglects his wife, helps 
much to increase the merriment of the 
piece. Miss Phyllis Embury, as Noran 
Creighton, looked rather young for the 
part she had to personate, but she madz 
the most of it in‘a delicate, dainty man- 
ner. “‘ The Naked Truth ’’ will probabiy 
have a long run, as it creates abundant 
laughter, is innocuous, ends well, and 
lasts just long enough. 


The popularity the revival of ‘‘ The 
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Rivals ”’ is enjoying at the Lyric is sig- 
nificent of several things, and its success 
must gratify Mr. Lewis Waller in more 
ways than one. Here is an artist who 
has made more than one attempt tc 
persuade his admirers that the melo- 
dramatic hero does not express the range 
of his powers; but his public, fed so 
long and with such satisfaction on 
strong meat have been disposed to re- 
sent any other fare at his table,"and have 
refused to be comforted with any sub- 
stitutes. Now, however, they accept his 
Captain Absolute with a pleasure that is 
unmistakable. Why is it? Jack Abso- 
lute is by no means a melodramatic 
figure; he is by no means a command- 
ing figure in the play. Though he is 
not subordinate as an element in the 
plot, the part is subordinate to that of 
Sir Anthony or of Bob Acres or of Sir 
Lucius in vigour of appeal to the sen- 
sibility of an audience. And-Mr. Waller 
designedly plays the part in a low key. 
With a restraint that deserves the 
heartiest acknowledgement he leaves 
the relative values of the characters in 
Sheridan’s comedy unchanged. ‘There- 
fore he adds greatly to the perfect finish 
of the performance as a whole, and it is 
this perfection that has captured the 
public, a success all the more remark- 
able since the play must in this age 
strike the experienced playgoer as very 
theatrical. It is, no doubt, just because 
‘‘The Rivals’’ would appear so arti- 
ficial, if played strictly as a comedy, 
that the company at the Lyric with 
design cross over the border line and 
render the play in the spirit of farce. 
Miss Lottie Venne simpers and postures 
as no sane woman could, but she makes 
Mrs. Malaprop most diverting. Bob 
Acres, in Mr. Robert Loraine’s hands, 
is the timid braggart emphasised almost 
to the point of buffoonery; and the sen- 
timentality of Lydia Languish is pre- 
sented with that measure of exaggera- 
tion that converts what would seem to 
us its native mawkishness into a source 
of laughter. To an audience in Sheri- 
dan’s day these types of character 
would doubtless pass as genuine comedy 
creations, in no way inconsistent with 
the habit of his time. We no longer 
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recognise them as realities and, since we 
are unable to regard them as plausible, 
they become farcical and the actor plays 
in the right key when he exaggerates 
their eccentricities. Even Faulkland’s 
jealous humours become extravagance ; 
and Sir Lucius O’Trigger, who is not at 
all an exaggerated type of the love- 
making, fire-breathing Irishman who 
philandered and fought duels in Sheri- 
dan’s day, may even venture on a 
modern ‘‘ gag ’’ without putting himself 
out of the picture. All this, to be sure, 
takes us some distance from the comedy 
as Sheridan conceived and wrote it and 
as it was doubtless played in his time, 
but it may be doubted if modern 
audiences would accept the play so ren- 
dered. And yet the Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute of Mr. C. W. Somerset is strictly 
after the old traditions. Mr. Somerset 
is one of our most conscientious actors, 
an actor trained in an older school and 
imbued with its faiths. Strictly speak- 
ing, his Sir Anthony is the only one ol 
the eccentric characters of the comedy 
that is presented at the Lyric within the 
legitimate bounds of comedy; but in 
rendering this character it is only neces- 
sary to be true to nature, for the 
irascible old man, who flies into tower- 
ing passions at any sign of revolt from 
his autocratic will, is of all times and of 
all degrees. As played by Mr. Somer- 
set, Sir Anthony is a masterpiece. And 
amid these always mirth-provoking and 
eccentric frequenters of Bath, Mr. 
Waller’s Captain Absolute appears 
almost the only sane _ personage. 
Acting with admirable reserve and a 
restraint that cannot be too highly 
praised, his performance brings into 
higher relief the jovial humours of the 
livelier characters. How much this self- 
restraint adds to the brilliancy of the 
play as a whole seems to be generally 
recognised and appreciated. 


If we except Mr. Barrie’s ‘‘ The 
Twelve Pound Look,’’ emphatically the 
most successful of the productions at 
the Repertory Theatre has been the 
revival of Mr. Pinero’s ‘‘ Trelawney of 
the ‘ Wells.’’’ Reasons in abundance 
might be given for it. There are the 
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quaint costumes — the mid-Victorian Seated in the audience which watched 
crinolines and chignons and_ side- the production of ‘‘ The Dawn of a To- 


whiskers—that some of us have lived 
long enough to forget, and others are 
longing to laugh at; there are the 
lively scenes of ‘‘ professional ”’ life, the 
manners of actors and actresses when 
they foregather and, having no other 
audience, entertain themselves and one 
another; there is the rehearsal scene on 
the stage of the Pantheon Theatre, 
where the public may see something of 
how a play is taught to live. But there 
is very much more than all this. ‘‘ Tre- 
lawney’’ is very human; it pulsates 
with genuine emotion and stirs the heart 
profoundly. It deals with a transition 
phase in our national drama and with a 
transition phase in a human soul, and 
in both aspects makes a strong appeal 
to our interest. It presents, too, in 
vivid contrast diametrically opposite as- 
pects of social life and how the irrecon- 
cilable may be reconciled through love, 
and that is a theme which never grows 
old or fails to fascinate. Between the 
deadly dulness of the -vice-chancellor’s 
stately home in Cavendish Square and 
the rollicking bonhomie of the company 
of the Bagnigge Wells Theatre there is 
outwardly no conceivable bond of sym- 
pathy, but it is there, nevertheless, and 
love shows the way. But the play is 
something more than this even, for it 
deals with love as an awakening and 
transforming power in art. Rose Tre- 
lawney ‘‘of the ‘ Wells’’’ does not 
really find herself as an actress till she 
has passed through the fires of an ab- 
sorbing passion and tasted disappoint- 
ment and suffering. It is love that 
opens her eyes to the artificiality of the 
old drama and fits her to take her place 
in the dawn of the new and more real 
drama which Robertson gave us. Such 
are the themes of Mr. Pinero’s comedy, 
and that they are of perennial human 
interest is evident from the great success 
of this revival. Then the acting—how 
unexceptionally good it is! Drawing 
on the amplest resources, Mr. Froh- 
mann has been able to supply the 


comedy with a cast of the highest 
excellence, 


morrow ’’ on any one of the opening 
nights, one might be excused if momen- 
tarily one fancied oneself transported by ~ 
some ‘‘time-machine’’ back to the 
palmiest days of melodrama. And 
judging by the enthusiastic applause of 
the same audience, one might be par- 
doned if one imagined it a reincarnation 
of the good, simple-hearted audiences of 
old. ‘*‘ The Dawn of a To-morrow,’’ in 
fact, is a revival—or survival—of an old 
style of drama. But evidently there is a 
warm corner still in the public heart for 
such, and it would not be startling if 
the piece, provided that its run be not 
injured by the influence of the national 
mourning, were to achieve a popular 
success. Mrs. Hodgson-Burnett is a 
clever compounder of the ingredients 
which go to make up the sentimental- 
realistic play! Her constructive skill is 
admirably backed by the acting of Miss 
Gertrude Elliott and Mr. Henry Ainley 
in the leading feminine and most sym- 
pathetic masculine parts, and the result 
is that only critical spectators can dis- 
cover anything to grumble at in the 
entertainment at the Garrick. If it is 
necessary to find fault, perhaps one 
ought to say that the company in 
general had a very hazy notion of the 
cockney accent, with which so many of 
them were supposed to speak. Strange 
to say, Mr. Ainley made. the best 
attempt at this, while one or two of his 
colleagues were very far out. Miss 
Elliott herself, though she gave a very 
charming impersonation of ‘‘ Glad,”’ 
failed to convince in her accent. But 
who can have the heart to censure her 
for an excess of refinement, when in 
other respects she presented so finished 
and attractive a little picture of the 
great-hearted girl-ragamuffin? As for 
Mr. Ainley, versatile as he has hitherto 
shown himself, it came no doubt as a 
surprise to many that he should have 
adapted himself with such ease to the 
réle of ‘‘ The Dandy,’’ burglar and 
larrikin. But one begins to suspect 





that there are few parts which Mr. 
Ainley could not play with distinction. 








MARK TWAIN. 


Tue death of ‘*‘ Mark Twain’ takes 
from our midst one whose humour has 
lightened for most of us many an hour in 
our lives. It was spontaneous and un- 
laboured humour, free from any touch of 
bitterness or unkindness, and seemed to 
spring naturally and inevitably from an 
instinctive whimsicality of mind. Much 


of his humour suffered in the retelling 





“T don’t see the duck, waiter; where 


“Behind the pea, sir.’ 


by another, or in the reading, because his 
intensely serious air, and the quiet, un- 
accented drawl in which he habitually 
spoke added immensely to the droll effect 
of the wholly unexpected comments that 
fell from his lips. When once the 
humorous view of an event had gripped 
him, he would elaborate and embroider 
it, each sentence accentuating the fun till 
his audience would be rocking with 
laughter, while he alone remained calm 
and unmoved, and apparently regarding 
his hearers with astonishment. Such an 
occasion was, to name one of many, 
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is it? 7 


when, at the banquet given him on his 
7oth birthday, he referred to the extent to 
which he was dosed with drugs and medi- 
caments when a weak and sickly child. 
‘** I do not think I needed them,”’ he re- 
n.arked with a casual air, ‘‘ ijt: was for 
economy; my father took a drug store 
for a debt, and it made cod liver oil 
cheaper than the other breakfast foods. 
We had nine barrels of it, and it lasted 
me seven years. Then I was weaned. 
The rest of the family had to 
get along with rhubarb and 
ipecac and such things because 
1 was the pet. I had it all. I 
was the first Standard Oil 
Trust.”’ 


Sir Ropert ANDERSON, in his 
reminiscences, tells the follow- 
ing capital Irish story of the late 
Archbishop Plunket and Father 
Healy, the well-known parish 
priest of Bray. Making their 
way together to Bray railway 
station one morning, the priest 
urged that they should hurry, 
but the prelate’s appeal to his 
watch convinced him that they 
had ample time. They arrived 
to see the train for Dublin dis- 
appearing. The Archbishop’s 
apologies were lavish. He 
pleaded that he had always had 
unbounded faith in his watch. 
‘* My dear Lord Plunket,’’ was 
Father Healy’s __ rejoinder, 
faith won’t do without the 
good works.”’ 


‘** Man’s forte is earning gold alone ; 
In spending is his weakness shown. 
A woman's forte, by nature meant, 
Is taking care of every cent. 
And he who lets his wife do this, 
Is-always rich, and lives in bliss ! 





‘* 1 am starving,”’ said the beggar. 

‘* Here, take this penny,’’ said the 
millionaire, ‘‘ and tell me how you be- 
came reduced to this sad state.”’ 

‘* Ah! sir,’’ said the beggar, ‘‘ I was 
like you. I was too fond of giving large 
sums to the poor.”’ 
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AFTER THE TUNNEL, 
HE (having seized the opportunity for a long kiss): That 
tunnel cost a million pounds, 


SHE: It was worth it. 


STORIES OF ARTISTS’ MODELS. 


Mr. J. L. Wimsusi, the artist, relates 
some amusing stories of professional! 


models. One was a well-known eccen- 
tric model who went by the name of 
** Old Moseley.’” On one occasion a 
certain artist was rather seriously in 
arrears with his rent. The artist was 
really fighting against time, and was con- 
fident that in another week he could settle 
up. ‘‘ Old Moseley ’’ had been posing 
for him, and suddenly rushed into the 
studio, exclaiming, ‘‘ The damned bailiffs 
are coming; get into bed.’’ He was 
eating winkles, and taking some of the 
scales stuck them all over the artist’s face 
as he lay inhis bed. Incame the bailiffs. 
** Good Lord,’’ they cried, ‘‘ the man’s 
got small pox!’’ and took themselves 
out of the house as fast as their legs 
could carry them, to the huge delight of 
‘*Old Moseley ’’ and the great satis- 
faction of his employer. 


Charles Green, Dickens’s illustrator, 
had two models, one of whom was a like 
able fellow, while the other, Gregory by 
name, was a greedy, self-seeking char 
acter, always thinking of himself and his 
perquisites. When Green was on his 
death-bed Gregory was very officious, 
and one day Green, noticing this said to 
him, ‘‘ Oh, I haven’t forgotten you, 
Gregory; got you down in my will.’”’ 
At the funeral Gregory invested in a 
12s. 6d. wreath, and duly attended to 
hear the will read. Green had kept his 
word, and the model was not forgotten. 
** To my dear friend, Gregory,’’ ran the 
document, ‘‘ I leave, for his kindness to 
me, an illustrated edition of ‘ Great 
Expectations.’ ’ 

Mr. Scraper: “* This razor is infern- 
ally blunt! ”’ 

Mrs. SCRAPER 
was cutting 
yesterday. 


: ‘* So I thought when I 
some cardboard with it 
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The pitiful appearance presented by Miss Flora McFlimsey immediately 


after her discovery that she “really and truly had nothing to wear.’’ 
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SHE was discussing the circumstances 
of her recent engagement with her best 
girl friend. 

‘* And then, he asked me if I’d ever 
been kissed before.”’ 

‘“*Qh! you poor dear! How very 
awkward! Of course, you said‘ No’!”’ 

‘** Dear Gladys,’’ she returned with 
gentle seriousness, and perhaps a shade 
of mild reproof, ‘‘ You mean no harm, 
I am sure, but you forget that I am one 








THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


‘It’s all very well scoffing at these 
Christian scientists, but I tell you if it 
hadn’t been for his faith Browne would 
have been frozen to death up in the north 
last year.”’ 

‘Yes. I always heard that he made 
a cloak of religion.”’ 





HE (gazing heavenward) : ‘‘ I wonder 
which are the evil stars? ”’ 
Sue: ‘‘ The ones that wink.’’ 


a 
, QZ pa 


NO GRATUITIES. 


“Well, I never! 


Old Skinflint 


has quite 


forgotten to forget to give me a tip to-day.”’ 


to whom the truth is dear. I merely 
said, ‘Oh! Clarence, howcan you ask ?’”’ 





‘** MapaM,”’ said the doctor, sympathe- 
tically, ‘‘ I have to tell you that your 
husband is suffering from dipsomania,”’ 
at which the poor lady wept, and related 
how although she had warned him time 
and again, John would bathe twice a day 
all through the summer holiday at 
Margate. 


THE cyclist looked mournfully at his 
deflated trye. ‘‘ Tacksed again,’’ he 
sighed. 





THe butler was showing the new 
housemaid how to clean the silver, which 
she had just brought to his pantry. She 
gave him a fork. He polished it. 
‘Spoon now,’’ he demanded. She 
blushed, and explanations became 
necessary. 















































FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


HE Russian style is still much in 
vogue, and promises to be all the 
summer. Only a few days ago I 

saw several new models in this style. 
one being in pale grey 

ae shantung strapped with 
grey satin. 

This gown had the double skirt and 
full Russian blouse, banded at the waist 
with folds of satin fastening in the ex- 
treme centre with a flat buckle of steel. 
The blouse had for its only trimming 
some fine embroidery intermixed with 
fine steel beads. Another charming 
costume was made in old rose crepon 
cut on the Russian lines with a tiny yoke 
and sleeves in rose coloured net lined 
with dark .green chiffon. Just above 
the knees appeared a four inch band of 
the net lined in the same way, and fas- 
tening at the back with three large 
velvet buttons. This costume was most 
attractive. 

Plain coats of natural toned tussore 
severely tailor-made and with no relief, 
save large white pearl buttons, 

are considered very chic. 

Coats. 7 

Of course, the success of a 
coat of this kind depends altogether on 
the cut and finish. Sometimes these 
severe models are made to have a 
slightly bright note by a smart lining 
of ring foulard. One coat of this sort 
looked particularly so, being lined 
throughout with a Persian foulard of ex- 
guisite colouring and design, with a scarf 
of the same silk knotted-at the throat. 

There is a tendency, perhaps, among 
the new blouses to be a trifle severe, but 

nevertheless they are very 
Blouses. smart, and really quite 

pretty. The never-failing 
shirt blouse will again be very popular, 
but there are also some very smart 
models of a more elaborate kind. Crepe 
de chine, mousseline de soie, and silk 
chiffon make very dainty blouses for 
dressy occasions. 

For instance, one I saw yesterday was 
very charming in white crepe de chine 
PALE BLUE SHANTUNG WITH PIPED SEAM. witha lining of soft silk. 
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This pretty blouse was cut in kimono 
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fashion, and beautifully embroidered in 
pale blue silk in a forget-me-not design. 


Another blouse 
type was a fine 
linen, with a box- 
pleated front, and 
worn with _ this 
blouse was a pretty 
jabot of tucked 
lawn. 

Talking of neck- 
wear, I must not 
forget to mention 
that for to wear with 
the _ skirt waist 
there are many new 
cravets, jabots, ties, 
etc. Far from being 
extravagent, these 
dainty items are 
sometimes the 
means of wearing 
out a shabby blouse 
under a coat, and 
although it would 
seem at first glance 
that they would ser- 
iously augment the 
laundry bill, even 
this can be obviated 
by washing and 
ironing them at 
home. 

These new frills 
for neck wear are 
made in net, tucked 
linen, and embroid- 
ered silk, and appear 
in white and all 
fashionable shades. 

New skirts are be- 
ginning 


to appear 

in the 

Skirts. “* World 
of Fash- 

ion.’’ One sees 
tucked skirts, skirts 
with deep yokes, 


and others that are 
caught tightly below 
the knees. 


of a rather 


A DRESS OF BLUE 


severe 





ae 


But the most useful for 


ordinary wear is the skirt with a panel 
back and front and pleats on the hips. 
This skirt is made to clear the ground 





well, and look very nice worn with a 
tucked linen shirt waist. 
Another skirt which is very becoming 


is the yoke skirt. 


CACHEMIRE DE SOIE.”’ 


This skirt is much in 


vogue just now, 
and can be pur- 
chased at a_ very 
little cost in all the 
new shades. ° 

Among the fas- 
cinating items of 
dress 
that are 
to be 
worn this season 
are the tiny em- 
broidered buttons 
that will be worn 
on the __ilingeric 
gown. 

The newest thing 
in lingerie gowns 
takes the form of 
embroidered net 
and canvas worked 
in white and all 
colours. These 
are trimmed. with 
Montenegrin lace of 
a heavy make. One 
was very simple and 
pretty in white net 
and canvas embroi- 
dered in shell pink. 
This frock was cut 
all in one, and had 
a very pretty collar 
of pleated lace. Last 
week, at a fashion- 
able wedding, one 
of the bridesmaids 
wore a silk lawn 
dress in white, and 
had for its only 
trimming rows of 
embroidered buttons 
at the hem and 
waist. 

Nets and _ laces 
have played such an 
important part in 


Lingerie 
Gowns. 


the winter modes that it is 


Paraso's. 


not surprising to find them 


invading even the province of 


the parasol. 


A fine 


white net em- 








broidered with a cobweb design in silk 
thread, gauged softly and finished at 
the edge of the frills of the net bordered 
by the narrowest of gold laces, is one of 
the prettiest designs. 

Plain sunshades in soft leafy silk in 
solid colour with metal tipped ribs and 
odd looking sticks will be in demand. 
Sticks matching the silk, light wood 
sticks, and sticks with painted birds, 
flowers or animal handles are the usual! 
choice. 

All those who have anything to do 


with childrens’ garments will have 
noticed that the newest 
——— designs prepared for our 
: little girls follow pretty 


much the same lines as those worn by 
their mothers. 

Consequently, it is not surprising to 
see the straight coat line and the one 
piece dress, the long waist line, and the 
pretty lace and net yokes, which are so 
popular amongst the ‘* grown-ups ’” just 
at the moment. 

A smart little coat was seen with the 
straight lines in fine white-faced cloth, 
having a tiny turned down collar of apple 
green velvet. This fetching little coat 
was fastened on the side with large 
buttons to match the collar. There was 
also a dainty little frock in pale blue 
chantung for a little girl of eight. This 
little dress was cut all in one, and had a 
band of val lace inserted at the low 
waist line. The neck and sleeves were 
inserted in the same way, and looked 
extremely simple. 

Many of the new hats for our little 
girls are made in chiffon, silk or fine 
net. Most. of these have full tucked 
crowns and narrow brims with tiny 
wreaths of rosebuds or forget-me-nots 
running either round the edge of the 
brim or on top of this crown. 

Shoes, too, will be quite an important 
item in the wardrobe, and when economy 
is not the absolute watch-word of the 
home nothing is as pretty as the white, 
blue, and tan shoes that are now so 
much seen in the shops, and are worn 
with little socks to match. 

In conclusion, I must say a word for 
our “‘ little men.’’ 

Dame fashion tells me they will look 
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nice in little suits of butcher blue, white 
and brown holland. These little suits 
are made with a long straight coat and 
banded in just above the knees with a 
soft leather belt either to match or a 
contrasting shade. 


a 
/ 
y 





A SMART STRIPED TAILOR-MADE, 
AT WYNDHAM’S THEATRE. 
BEAUTY HINTS. 
Women who are afraid of hair turning 
grey should wash it every ten days with 
: ; the yolk of an egg, and 
Hair Lotion. brush it every night with a 
E 
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lotion composed of rose-water and flour 
of sulphur thoroughly well mixed. This 
tends to darken the hair, and should 


never be used by blondes who wish 
to keep the golden tints of their 
tresses. 


A good bath vinegar that will be found 
very refreshing, and is easy to make, is 


‘ lavender lotion. 
Bath Take four ounces alco- 
Vinegar. 
hol, half an ounce of 
ammonia, and one drachm of.oil of 


lavender. A teaspoonful to a basin of 
water is the right proportion. 
A bath for whitening and softening 


the skin is made as follows :—Into a 
bath of hot water, add a 
iw good sized basin of oat- 


meal mixed into a paste 
with rose water. To this add shavings 
of good violet soap and a little benzoin. 
This is a splendid tonic for the skin, and 
two should be taken each week at night 
followed by a few minutes massage. 

A good massage cream is made of 
three ozs. each of white wax and sper- 
maceti, 14 ozs. of almond 
oil, 6 ozs. of water, forty 
grains of borax, and five 
drops of oil of rose. 

Heat the spermaceti, white wax and 
almond oil together, being careful not to 
make it too hot. Dissolve the borax in 
the water, stir in the oils, remove from 
the stove, and beat it until frothy; add 
the oil of rose and beat the cream as 
long as possible. Put into glass jars 
and keep ina cool place. 


Comp'exion 
Crem. 


HINTS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE. 

Take two parts of cold water and one 
of vinegar. Rub this on with a soft rag 

"2. and polish with a dry 

Gilt Frames. duster. 

Dissolve half a pint of oxgall in a pail 
full of cold water. Take a small quan- 
tity of this solution and 
rub it into the carpet, 
using a_ soft brush. 


ko Bo 


To Renovate 
a Carpet. 
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Wash off with clean tepid water, and 
dry with a clean duster. 

Holland window blinds that have 
become dirty in places should be rubbed 
with a piece of stale. 
bread. The bread 
should be constantly 
changed as it becomes soiled. 

This simple treatment will freshen up 
the blinds wonderfully, and they will not 
require washing for a long time. 

The most effective way to clean oak 
panelling is to scrub it with warm beer. 
This will be found to re- 
move all dirt and grease, 
and afterwards the panel- 
ling can be polished with beeswax and 
turpentine, made quite thin with a little 
soft soap added to it. 

Varnished wall paper should be 
washed with a whitewash brush and a 
warm soapy lather. After 
tke brush has been lightly 
dipped into the lather 
squeeze it and work it on the paper, 
starting from the ceiling and proceeding 
downwards, finishing one piece all the 
way down before starting the next. 


To Clean 
Holland Blinds. 


To Clean 
Oak. 


Wall 
Paper. 


HINTS FOR THE HOME COOK. 


Soak one and a half ounces of Swin- 
borne’s gelatine in half a pint of water 
for several minutes, dis- 
solve it gently, then strain 
it. Stew three quarters of 

cut rhubarb with four 
ounces of sugar, one pint of water, 
the grated rind and juice of one 
lemon, and add to it the gelatine 
and two well-beaten whites of eggs. 
Pour the mixture into a mould 
lined with sponge biscuits, and when it 
is firm turn it out quickly on to a cold 
dish. Serve with a custard made of the 
yolks of the eggs, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, half a pint of milk, and a little 
vanilla essence. 


Rhubarb 
Charlotte. 


a pound of 


bd 











THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 


By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A. 


N extraordinary impetus has been 
given to aviation by the record 
flight of the celebrated French 

aeronaut, M. Paulhan, from London to 
Manchester. As my readers 
are no doubt keenly inter- 
ested in the new movement, 
it would be rather out of date to refer 
to this great flight in detail, as they will 
have followed it in the daily Press. 

Nevertheless, there are two or three 
points worth considering, especially in 
view of the future of aviation in our own 
country. For one thing, it is decidedly 
curious, indeed, I might say humilia- 
ting, to find that English people, a 
sporting nation as we are, should make 
such a poor show in aeronautics. 


A Record 
Flight. 


Though it is true that we have a few 

men who can and have made trips on 
flying machines, they are 

Wake Up, very few indeed, and re- 

Engead |! present but a miscroscopic 
proportion of the population. This in- 
feriority is partly due to the repressive 
attitude of the authorities, who are 
behaving somewhat as they did when 
motor cars were first introduced into this 
country. A dozen years or so ago the 
red tape and grandmotherly regulations 
that automobilists laboured under gave 
the foreigner a chance to get ahead, of 
which he was cute enough to take 
advantage. 

This folly is fortunately not so notice- 
able in the case of flying machines, yet 
one soon finds that his earnest efforts 
in the cause of science are not particu- 
larly acceptable to those who stand for 
law and order. On the other hand, to 
take precautions is natural enough in 
view of the bulkiness of an aeroplane, 
let alone a dirigible or air-ship, while 
with both there is a good deal of danger 
to the public in case of a breakdown. 


Yet, however we may be handicapped 
with rules and regulations, these cannot 
be held responsible for the 

Where We apathy or backwardness 
Fail of British aviators. There 

is something lacking, it seems to me, in 





our own flying men, for though many 
have the knowledge, they apparently 
are not gifted with the dash for which 
the French are so conspicuous. 

Then again, we, so far at least, take 
things too easily. Is it not remarkable 
that both of the greatest events in 
aviation have been won by Frenchmen, 
and this though Englishmen had the 
first start? The contrast is the more 
accentuated too, since in each case the 
Britisher was sleeping! presumably 
undervaluing his rival. 

This take-it-easy policy is fatal, as 
every one who is versed in the world 
of commerce is aware. Being fre- 
quently on the Continent, I have 
numerous opportunities of contrasting 
the methods of many British firms with 
their foreign rivals, and I usually find 
that we are careless in essential details. 


For example, there are several English 
motor firms who have been trying to sell 
cars on the Continent. Yet 
rather than print their cata- 
logues in French or German 
as the case may be, or state weights and 
measurements in kilograms, metres, 
etc., they apparently think the foreigner 
should be delighted to weicome them 
merely because they are They. But 
notice how foreign merchants move 
every stone to qualify for the British 
market; and that they are frequently 
very successful in their trading is beyond 
doubt. 

As an example of this I may quote an 
extract from a recent number of the 
Anglo-Russian Gazette. Speaking of 
the attitude adopted by many British 
motor manufacturers when they have a 
chance. of doing trade in Russia, this 
journal quotes a case where a well- 
known joint-stock company in Moscow 
applied to one of the leading British 
motor manufacturers for samples of his 
cars. The manufacturer replied that he 


An 


Example. 


was unable to entertain the idea, and 
that it was for the Russian firm to buy a 
car for exhibition and demonstration pur- 
poses ! 


Comment is needless ! 
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hen, again, there is our much dis- 
cussed Army dirigible. The general 
public have a vague idea 
that there is a military air- 
ship somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Aldershot, but unfor- 
tunately most of us have to take its 
existence on trust since it does not deign 
to fly like the Parsevals, or Zeppelins, 
of Germany, or the Belgian tr French 
dirigibles. Moreover, we have been 
hearing a great deal about the new air- 
ship our country is to possess shortly, 
but even that has to be made in another 
country, thus giving a possible future 
foe just that vcry knowledge that will be 
so eminently useful against us. 

Now when we ask ourselves in cold 
blood what the reason of England’s 
backwardness can be, the more patriotic 
amongst us may possibly be inclined to 
attribute it to other causes rather than 
apathy, inexperience, or lack of essen- 
tial qualities. There is, of course, our 
climate, with its endless vagaries and 
feminine fickleness. No doubt the 
weather may be more settled at Mour- 
melon, Issy or Pau, which is naturally of 
the supremest importance to aviators. 
Yet we find men like M. Paulhan flying 
at times when others feared to venture, 
and we have only to recollect the ludi- 
crous way in which it was left for the 
foreigners to venture forth at a certain 
meeting in the north of this country 
while the rest sat quietly in their sheds. 
Of such men we cannot feel proud, nor 
is aviation forwarded by them. 

It is rather a relief to turn from 
aviation to motoring, for here at least 
we as a_ nation have 
ground for congratulation. 

In spite of our early 
handicap we have made undoubted pro- 
gress, and can turn out motor cars of 
which no connoisseur need feel ashamed. 
For example, I noticed recently in the 
great International Exhibition now 
being held in Brussels, several cars hail- 
ing from this country. As by the rules 
of the exhibition nothing may be shewn 
there that is not of the very best, the 
Humber, Napier, Daimler, Star, Vaux- 
hall, and Ryknield firms have cause to 
feel proud that they are upholding our 
prestige at Brussels. 


The Elusive 
Dirigible. 


One Ray of 
Light. 
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As a matter of fact there never was 
any doubt about the Daimler cars, for 
instance, for they have been favourites 
with H.M. the late King Edward VILI., 
for many years. Moreover, his example 
has been followed by numbers of the 
nobility and others, while among other 
crowned heads in Europe is the Czar, 
who, I understand, has just ordered a 
superb Knight Daimler for his own use. 


Or if one wants a fine representative 
of the poppet valved car, one could not 
go far wrong in quoting the 


A_ Speedy Star. The firm have been 
Mount. ; re Fo 

established for many years, 

first as manufacturers of the famous 


reliable bicycles of the same name, and 
afterwards of cars that have gained a 
fine reputation for reliability. It is an 
excellent testimonial to the value of the 
Star cars, for example, that the Royal 
Automobile Club has at various times 
ordered at least three Star cars for its 
own use. Then again, recent races on 
the Brooklands track have shewn that 
these cars are unusually speedy, the little 
15°9 Star for instance averaging more 
than 7o miles an hour ! 

The success of the Daimler cars has 
aroused great interest in engines which 
have valves different from those in 
general use. Many imitators and rivals 
have, of course, arisen, hoping equally 
to get tothe front. Very few, however, 
have introduced anything worth having, 
though this cannot be said of the Hewitt 
engine fitted to one of the Crowdy 
models. It was on view at the last 
Olympia Exhibition, and has been highly 
spoken of in many quarters. I have not 
tried it myself personally yet, but friends 
who know what they are saying give it 
an excellent name. It is not necessary 
to go into technical details here, beyond 
saying that the mechanism is of such a 
design as to give great power while 
ensuring quietness and good wearing 
properties. 


The recent improvements in engines 
has led to some peculiar results, Much 
quieter in their later forms 
one would sometimes 
hardly hear an engine when 
it is running were it not for little 


Silenta Gear 
Grease. 


sounds which are thus able to become 
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prominent. Even the hiss of the air as 
it enters the carburetter, or the hum 
of the gearing, becomes plain, so much 
so in fact as to make people demand that 
these too must be noiseless. Now it has 
always been a difficult problem to make 
gear wheels really quiet, but success 
seems to be attained at last. There 
has lately appeared a gear grease 
named Silenta, which certainly does kill 


ve 


By the way, I have come across two 
or three people who say they have had 
trouble with the Thermos 

— to flask. In one case it was 
c a lady who complained 

that liquid would not keep hot for longer 
than six or seven hours. When I asked 
her to show me the flask I found that 
she always left it uncorked, not having 
the nous to imagine that the makers 





EARL ROBERTS VISITING 


THE TAIMLER WORKS. 


His Lordskip, who was shown over the Works by Mr. Instone and Mr. Stratton, saw his own car 
in course of construction, and expressed his surprise at the extent and equipment of the factories. 


most of the vibr~iion and noise. I tried 
it personally for a couple of hundred 
miles last month, and certainly. think 
that it can lay claim to its name. It has 
also the very useful advantage of being 
a good deal cheaper than other kinds. 


must have had some reason for fitting 
it! ‘* Dear me, how silly!’’ was her 
remark; and since then her flask has 
delighted her. 

In another case the user, also a lady, 
poured boiling milk into the flask, and 
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seemed surprised when ‘t cracked. As 
there is a glass bottle inside, it is 
obvious that one should gradually warm 
the flask before filling it with a boiling 
liquid. 


A few days ago I tried a motor car in 
Belgium which had the easiest springing 
' I have ever come across. 
“nee Belgian roads are notorious 
_— for their unevenness, yet 
even their rough pavé could hardly 
affect the car. The secret of the car’s 
comfort lay, I found, in sets of coiled 
springs attached to each of the road 
springs, so that the car had really a 
double set of springing. I was told 
that these springs were patented by an 
English firm, and were soon to be 
marketed in this country. I had seen 


something similar before, but these had 
several important improvements which 
make them suitable for all makes of cars 
without special fitting. 
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The good report’ I gave of the Good- 

rich tyres last month has, I am glad to 

see, been endorsed by other 

Bt onty.. Practical motorists. Though 

very fast on the track, these 

tyres are one of the few makes that give - 
real satisfaction on the road. 

The Goodrich firm has had a long ex- 
perience in the manufacture of rubber 
goods, and therefore knows a good Cceal 
of the subject which has been extremely 
useful to them. Indeed, one has only 
to examine these tyres to be struck with 
their good points—points which are the 
result of years of costly experience. I 
have the less hesitation in saying this 
as I recently went over the works and 
saw for myself the excellent system on 
which they are conducted. Very wisely 
the firm leave nothing to chance, and, 
moreover, are perfectly ready to meet 
customers if their tyres should happen 
by any chance not to give the mileage 
expected. 
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